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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Pennsylvania Road’s Coal Business—Statements from President 
Cassatt and Others—Pending Beef Legislation—The Belgian Elections— 
Servian Regicides Retired — China and Korea — Spanish Anarchists. 


i ad 


A Packingtown Poem . . . CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
A Home Colony . . .. + + « « + « UPTON SINCLAIR 


The Railroad Rate Debate, . . .-. . SENATOR RAYNER 
The Opening of the Duma . - « « « + ALBERT EDWARDS [¢ 
Halcyon Days({Poem) ..... . . « ERNEST T. PAINE 
What Is Electricity? . ... . SIR WILLIAM RAMSEY © 
A Castle inSpain. , .. . DAVID STARR JORDAN 
The Hague Palace of Peace : 

What London Talks of Now i; <iers 

Our Beau (Story). . . . . .' JAMES RAYMOND PERRY # 
From Goethe (Poem) .” . ~. - « MARY E. KNEVALS 


EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 
The Evolution of Public Opinion Mrs. Ward’s New Novel 
The Meat Scare The ‘Apostle Paul 
The Railfoad Investigation The Spur 
The Senate as a Court The Electoral System of the U.S, 
The Cranky Remnant The Native Mioistry of New Hampshire 
New Zealand’s Lost Leader The New Earth 
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from alcohol, and thereby 
have to these superior 





For a long time we have beet firmly determined to produce all our medicines entirely ‘free 
forever remove the ag, He last objection that any one could possibly 

remedies. These efforts hav 

tory, and hereafter all our medicines will be entirely 


7 resulted in the most complete vic- 
ee from alcohol in any form whatever. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Non-Alcoholic ) 
Revised Formula 

Each Fluid Ounce Represents 

Sarsaperilia wd 

















Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Non-Alcoholic 
Revised Formula 








Yellow Dock Roo Each Fluid Ounce Represents 
Lieorice Root ............. 
Buckthorn Bark .............. Wild Cher 
Burdock Root ...:..........2: Grindelia 

cose eek 'y ato «ou > 2 Grains | White Pine 
oak gy NR oike ssi a0 iiateCusdeaconeawexs.e'e 2 Grains Tek ON STE TS aaa 

nc apreney san ennes 200.669 lood Root 

Cinchona Red Bark Rio Ipecac 
iodide of Potassium —. Acid 

ood “8 vere He aya a oe oe oS wee | Equal parts, sufficient to make one fluid 

Water ounce. 
Ayer’s Malaria and Ague Cure 
Non-Alcoholic r’ 
sac evict Forma) Ayer’s Pills 
Lac u unce epresents 

DEES. ces cawsoubciceghbasevecsdesbe cekeces 8 Grains Rach Pill Contains 

EE Re as ee on Seek wad bade’ ocean 8 Grains ED. Senne 9cbh 00960 dress bide caasseveotll 1-8 Grain 
capnaies SE Bde é acc chobde ped ghe stack babhsede 8 Grains SEED 0.60 dng v ewe $60 gatee dup cogecontnaddetness 1-8 Grain 

TEL cha hickis's « oa.c oe obs cgeere ov inee boven 4 Grains MEE .Garihip 0.96's 00-0 0egedsspcesbogs cnechs Gist dad 1-12 Grain 
RN ha nant bs o3'ebs kc be.eedabanveee stare 8 Grains Se NED 0 0k vce Kc ct cvepguenscduy tosed ies 1-24 Grain 
Ech ois sobs ben ohedaceeee c bveph deste 12 Grains oil EE? Fob 40:00. 000450 bse 0b thd on bhsdswene 1-24 Grain 

Every bottle of medicine now leaving our laboratory has the full and complete formula, printed. 
in plain English, as a part of the label 

J. C. AYER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 








All the Elements 
of Perfection are 
- combined in the 





ODORLESS-IMPERVIOUS 
GUARANTEED 


We will for damage to garment resulting from an im- 
ad perfectly made OMO Dress Shield 


HYGIENIC 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural fibre, with- 
out acids, chemicals i ingredients, and - apa aammee 
by phy for purity and 
hygienic qualities 





All Styles and Sizes 
Send for Mlustrated Circular. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., - Middletown, Conn. 



































As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 
From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 

QUEEN & CO, 


9 Fifth Avenue, 3010 Chestnut Street, 
New York, Philadelphia. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 





LEO TOLSTOY, His Life and Work 


Autobiographical memoirs, letters and biographical material compiled by PAUL BIRUKOFF 
and revised by LEO TOLSTOY: 


This important biography compiled under Tolstoy’s personal supervision and to a large extent 


written by himself ‘contains the story of his life until his marriage. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 





THE OPAL SEA 


By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 


“It is indeed a fascinating book. Here are all the 

and fancies of the sea harmoniously blended. 

e fear of the sea, the love of it, its terror and its 

beauty, its mystery and never failfng charm.”—N. Y 
Times Sat. Rev. 


Frontispiece. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.35 





MY LITTLE BOY 
By CARL EWALD 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos 


“It is the sweetest biography we remember.”—The 
Independent. 


$r:00 





CONCERNING PAUL AND FIAMMETTA 
By L. ALLEN HARKER. With an introduction by 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. $1.25 
MAY, SINCLAIR | says of the book in the London Bookman :— 


“Her humor is always spontaneous and delightful But that she has a literary conscience is proved by 
her scrupulous style, by the finished and delicate art shown in these studies of children. Paul is a son 


of.irresistible humor and charm. There are onl 
Among them Mrs. L. Allen Harker’s takes a high 


a few, « very few, remarkable books about children. 
and honorable place.” 





CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE 


By CHARLES STEDMAN HANKS (“Nib- 
lick”), author of “Hints to Golfers.” 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


“A complete. encyclopedia of the requisites for 
camping, practical and helpful, and should drive all 
who can get there to-the woods.”—New York Sun.. 





THE} SEASONS IN A FLOW- 


ER GARDEN 
By LOUISE SHELTON 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


“The best book for one beginning garden culture.” 
—The Examiner. . 





FICTION 


LUCY OF THE STARS 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


“It is both strong and interesting and its v 
unusualness will gain for it a wide reading.”—WN. 
Times Sat. Rev. 


THE TOWER 


By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT 
$1.50. 
“Distinguished by character, insight and quiet hu- 


mor, unusual both in depth and quality.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





By MARY R. S. ANDREWS 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
“A book that is sure to be passed approvingly 
through the family until every member has tasted of 
the delight of Mrs. Andrews’s humor and inhaled the 


crisp woodsy atmosphere of her yarns.”—Chicago 
Evening Post. 


SIX STARS 
By NELSON LLOYD 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


_“The best book of short stories that has been pub- 
lished in the last year.”—Louisville Times. 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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EDUCATION 


” “HOTELS 





? 


ego Se ee oer aeey aks 


2401 Massachusetts Ave., ec 
Massachusetts 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1906-07 NOW READY 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 

canon, Strong teachers. ont iorone sohool life. A new 

nastam with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientiie achoof and 
Illustrated pamphiev sent Please address 

DR.” TV. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











"Maine 


THE SEASIDE. INN 
SEAL HARBOR 


R (MT. DESERT), ME. 








posnengye ey Conan, ante: gut. megentette anche 
roximi —_ water, zfect drainage; electric lights, 
steam heat, and — 9 Sea air with odors 
from woods give ‘pealth and of guests 
first June ~~ ig 
desired. Illustrated booklet sent 
4. and S. 

Hotel NeKrangan, Isic ots; is, Maine 


Goting, Sathte tennis ; long distance telephone; good table; 
water, drainage. 
ye. OC. Wie, Jr., Auburn, Me. 


THE BEECHES paris nm. me. 


A home for semi-invalids. 20 miles north of Poland Spring 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


Pa 








WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuet V. Core, A.M., D.D., President. 
7and year basing Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college-pre- 
peoters. Certificates to college Advanced courses for 
igh-school graduates and pe ae § Art and music. Ex- 
pasnend teachers. Native French and German. New 
Be grpnecum, with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, Id-hockey, golf. saa and ‘electricit Healthful 
locatio within ‘30 miles of Boston. For talogue and 

views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS ' EXETER 
ACADEMY 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


New Jersey 














New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the- 
b BORDENTO 


Delaw 
WN MILITARY. INSTITUTE 
Our first aim is to make strong, manly successful men— 
physically, mentally, morally. ‘ollege and business prep- 
aration. Boys’ summer camp, Adirondacks. Catalogue and 
school per. Rev. T. H. andon, A.M., Principal; Maj. 
T. D. on, Commandant. 





New York 


The Mackenzie School 


Lower School; Boys 9 to 13. 


Upper School, Boys 13 and Older. 

Careful preparation for College and University. 

Fall Term,: September 26th. 

Rev. James C. MACKENZIE, RED. Director. 

Wyatt W. Ranpatt, Ph.D., H ead Master. 
Ferry-on-Hupson. 


St. Margaret’s School for Sante 

A high-class residential and ry ih 

New, fireproof building specially designed for school; 
perfect sanitation. 

Only teachers of highest academic and professional stand- 
ing ao ogy 

Complete Academic Department, Music, Velse Culture. 
Art, Physical Culture ont Domestic Science. 

Will open October, Address 

Mrs. a M. HUNTER. Secretary, No. 14 Fifth 


Yor’ 
GEORGE DICKSON, M. A 
48 & 50 W. Fifty- fuarth ‘st Ticcuees Sth & 6th Aves.). 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHORN Age Ne 
ith Ss 


SCHOOLS, TUTORS, GO 
York City 


1385-1906 3 Bast 14 it. 
Joux 0. RoccWand, Proreistes: 

















New Hampshire 


PALMER HOUSE, North Beach, Hampton, N. H.—Opens 

June 9, under new management. Seashore and coun- 
try. Good bathing. poses only. aateese WILLIS 
8. CARTER, Melrose, Mass. 


THE WAUMBEK 


AND COTTAGES 


At Jefferson, New Hampshire, in the 
White Mountains, will open for the 
Summer Season on June 28, 1906. 

A. J. MURPHY, Manager. 








Also LAUREL HOUSE, Lakewood, N. J. 


OCTOBER TO JUNE 
GEO. W. WEEKS, 


LAKGSiIG HOUSE seems nn. 
Lake Winnepesaukee x=: 


Write for in- 
formation. 
RUSSELL COTTAGES 
KEARSARGE, N. H. 
White Mountains. Near Mt. Kearsarge and Cathedral 
Woods. Golf, tennis, bowling, li 7 
F. W. & H. W. RUSSELL, Props. 
The Park enw Bethiehem, N. H. 
hotel, all modern 


A first-class improvements; steam heat; 
table the best; terms 
BH. F. BABDY, Prop 


“The Forest Glenand Radium Spring” 


White Mountains of New Hampshire. 


A select family Hotel, catering to those who appreciate 
a cool, restful spot; pure air, pine woods, a goed table, 
courteous attention, and The Purest Spring Water on Earth. 
Booklet for the asking. : 

“ THE FOREST:GLEN,” No. Conway, N. H. 
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BRETTON 
“WOODS 


epresentatives of Hotels Mount Pleasant and : 
Mom wat Washington now at Resort Bureau, N. E. 
Cor. Broadway and Twenty-eighth Street. 
Telephone, 4748 Madison. ; 











THE TEMPLETON INN 
In the Beautiful Hill Town ‘of 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


In a commanding position, fromting upon a “beautiful 
common covered with’ magnificent shade trees, affording a 
delightful place for rest and recreation. Luxuriously fur- 
nished, steam heat in every room, elevator, and its cuisine 
is unexcelled. The observation towers command a view 
which is unsurpassed in New England. Beautiful drives 
which unfold magnificent scenery; brook and lake fishing, 
tennis, croquet, billiards, pool, picturesque trolley rides, 
hill climbing, and excursions to mountains and lakes. 
The stable furnishes unexcelled accommodations. 

For terms, ete., apply by mail or telephone to P. 
 BLODGETT, Manager. 





MT. LAFAYETTE HOUSE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
In White Mountains. 
“Homelike surroundings and courteous attention. Book- 
lets on application. . H. BURPEE, Prop. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


THE NEW PROFILE HOUSE 


now under construction—one of the finest Resort hotels 
in the country—will be completed on June 25th, and with 
2 private cottages, will be conducted for the comfort of a 
refined patronage. Address 


Boston Hétel: THE VENDOME, Commonwealth Avenue 








Vermont 





HISTORIC BENNINGTON 


one of the most healthful and picturesque places in the 
Green Mountains. The Walloomsac Inn. 140 year 
record. Write for booklet. Walter H. Berry, Prop. 
Bennington, Vt. 


THE ISLAND VILLA °™"4,2; ¥* 


FRANK A. BRIGGS, Prop. 








Massachusetts 


THE SIPPEWISSETT 
SOUTH SHORE 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 

New, modern, first-class hotel; 
private baths, ‘electric aoe telepho: 
course, tennis, bowling, orchestra; Cccellent bathing, 
ing, sailing, “ashing; beautiful walks through the wae 
and by the sea; | Sate road +5, = 1. for 
automobiles; two hours fro th Station 

Add until June 25th, ¢ FRAN CIs, Meneg er, The 
Abbotsford, 186 oe a y Ba, Boston. er that 
date, The ’ Sippewissett. 





le or oa suite; 
Cs 





ocean; % mile to the forest; Unusually attractive 
suites, 45 or without private baths, continuous 
"hot vener open plum , electric lights 
BERRY and bells, gas, etc.; absolutely up-to-date; 
refurnished throughott. Special rates for 
long season guests. American plan. One 
T AY mile to Danvers Country Club. g-hole 
golf links; 5 court, for guests of 

Favern. el. Danvers, 8030-2. 


DANVERS, BASS. Frawx F. Keeney, Mor. 


(Formerly of New York.) 


OL 20 miles from North Station, Boston; 3 miles from 





MASSASOIT HOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
All conveniences. Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


Enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest and best 
hotels in New England. 


W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor. 


HO For Greeniield and The Weldon, 


No better place for spending a summer or vacation. No 
better place for quietude and rest. Fine accommodations 
at the Weldon, which is convenient, modern, and fireproof 
Send for booklet. 


THE WELDON, Greenfield, Mass. 


“THE BREAKWATER’ 
WOODS HOLE, MASS. 

Opens about June 15. Most delightful location on Cape 
Cod. Fine bathing (temperature of water 65° to ied 
sailing, fishing, golf, tennis. Two sun parlors. .Send for 

W. F. BOWMAN, Prop. 








circular. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Connecticut 


THE ELTON 


WATERBURY, CONN. 











OPEN ALL YEAR 
' “The most sirastive Hotel in New fagland’’ 
167 nooms 70 BATHS FIREPROOF 


Beautiful Scenery 
An Ideal Summer Resort and the favorite stopping place for 
Automobilists en route for the Berkshires, Boston and all New 


England points. 
Send for booklet. ALMON C. JUDD, Mgr. 


EDGEWOOD INN, 


EWOOD PARK. 
GREENWICH CON THE SOUND), CONN. 

Beautifully located resort hotel. Select Patronage. 150 
rooms en suite, with baths and all modern appointments. 
Careful service in all departments. Casino, lf, Tennis, 
Bowling, Riding: and Driving. Superior table and auto 
quarters.” Well kept walks and drives. In a 
nary. 45 nieuwe om New York via 


: » Man 
Asst. Mgr. Laurel House, Saeed, N. J. 





ew Haven 
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lotrake nn and id Cottages 


myer hig yoy Bg 6 
Fine mountain autiful ee ne 
class. Address, + RNAGERS Lakeville, Con 





FENWICK pat ool he oe nF 


Connecticut River. 
tra. The first tee ye ee 
feet of the Hotel. Reasonable rates. H.C. CHAPMAN 


HAWKHURST HOTEL, Litchfield, Conn. 


Elevation 1,200 feet. 
OPENS bn boty arg AY. MAY 30TH 
LETS ON APPLICATIO 


FREDERICK H. PARTRIDGE. 








THE WAYSIDE INN 
NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Open all year. Easy of access. Write for booklet B. 
Address, Manager. 





New York 


THE ALGONQUIN 


On [Lower Saranac Lake, Adirondack Mountains 
Famed for beauty of environment and excellency of cuisine. 
Golf, ete. For Booklet address John Harding, Algonquin, 
N. ¥. 


THE GRAND VIEW 
LAKE PLACID, ADIRONDACKS, N.Y. 


A first class Hotel with all modern appointments, private 
baths and elevator. New and efficient management. Golf, 
Tennis, Fishing, Boating. For booklet, etc., address, 
THOS. PARKES, Manager, N. Y. office, Hotel Hamilton, 
182 West 45th St. 











COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
Offers every attraction to those that desire the health 
and rest that a summer outing should give. 1,200 feet 
above sea level, on famous Otsego Lake, mid the haunts 
of James Fenimore Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales. His- 
‘torical, healthy and beautiful. 

HOTEL FENIMORE 


RENO G. HOAG, Mgr., will mail booklet and give rates 
at a sosity good. hotel upon application. June weekly 
rates luced. 


Mt. Meenahga House and Cottages 


In the “‘ Beautiful Shawangunks.”’ 


100 miles from New Y¥ork. Altitude 1,500 feet. Golf, 
tennis, bowling, croquet, billiards. Miles of beautiful 
walks and drives. Steam heat, private baths, open fires, 
etc. Please send for illustrated booklet. U. E. TER- 
WILLIGER & SON, Proprietors, Ellenville, N. Y., P. O. 











BUTT’s HOT HI. 
in JOHN J. BARRY, 


tion 2,900 feet. All Bast Windham, 
outside rooms. Airy and well New York 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc 

L.ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 


THE OULEOUT 


Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
$7.00 June and: July Special Rate. 














Gien Falls House 


NOW OPEN 
Accommodates 75 For information address 


H. P. CRUM, CAIRO, N.Y. 
O'HARA HOUSE Soin Montini 


in the very centre of all principal Baer) of interest among 
these famous ountains. for booklet. B. 
O'HARA'S SO SON, Manager, Lexington, Greene Co., N. Y. 
FISHER’S ISLAND 
Mononotto Inn and Cottages 


——- ISLAND, N. Y. ye ot June 15th. 
miles seaward. A rare On 


C HOPPES, Bethichem, Pe. 


WELKIN HALL 
Beautiful summer Rag h elevation LB... Mount 
estchester Cou 


newly furnished, strictly. ee house nny 


far as eye can reach are unsurpassed in part of 
State; stabling for horses; one hour from Grand Central 
Depots a 26 cents round mes no aan un- 


and booklet EALS OR 
CONNERS FOR AUTO PARTIES SERVED AT ALL 
puns f TOWNSEND MATHEWS, Proprietor, Mount 


MANSION HOUSE ®20QKLXN 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. ey 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 

Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 

















and coun’ 
Address G. 











WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





New Jersey 


THE OCTAGON 
SEABRIGHT, N. J. 

Renowned for its clientele and splendid location. 
HOUSE NOW OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 
-Opens June 14th. 

W. H. & G. M. SANDT. 


PENINSULA 


A select family hotel, on ocean front, gy River, 
Pleasure Morning concerts. Evening dances. The 
ee is excellent, covering’ 25 years. 

iS JUNE 23D. 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. CHARLES H. DEDERER. 
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Go to NOVA SCOTIA 


REST, RECREATION and RECUPERATION 
Fon Sh SA De Cece Bp somtines wh selene GR 


and ee Cot- 
tages _ let. rr arie AOpeet OBREY BRO\ 


DUFFERIN & IN & COLUMBIA 


DIGBY, N. S. 
The best of cuisine. Moderate rates. Finest location. 
©. A. JORDAN. 


pL 
sn the x Aas BP See: 


g, bathing, fishing, , tennis. 
BENAKIS ae hy my WATER "and heen Bos mete ony for 


tHaten fib to Bt por wes ge 
thock oni UTIFUL BOOKLET 
FREE. Write for it. R. G. Seton ee at ‘Abenakis Springs, Que. 














ABENAKIS SPRINGS f 
in the heart of the French 
from Montreal. U; 


CLARK’S NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE 
Feb. 1, “Ot. 70 daze, by specially chartered 8.8 


ORIENT F502." 
30 Tours to Perens. 3 Round the World 


FRANK C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
OUR 


TRAVEL MAP OF EUROPE 





gives you ata the best itineraries in Europe. Our acoom- 
panying tells the best way to take them. 
If you travel, on gigs to travel, 
fy f you dream of travel, 


write for our Travel Map, Incidentally we should be glad to know 
which you do. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
210 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR HEALTH AND HAPPINESS TRY A 
incipal Whi 
CLIMBING TOUR 97or.the With" expert. 


enced,” 1064 Yale Sta., New Haven, Conn. 

















SANITARIUMS 
Peeters SANITARIUM 





Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
iidate experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
et N. State Hospital; visit before de- 
SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


AVON SPRING SANITARIUM 


Is a delightful place to spend the summer. Excellent 
table, beautiful scenery, fine drives, pleasant, homelike sur- 
roundings, and all the benefits of a modern Sanitarium. 


Our Sulphur baths are particularly beneficial to those 
suffering from Rheumatism, Gout, and Eczema. 


Those broken in health and wishing a quiet spot in 
which to regain their strength will find this an ideal place. 
For Booklet and Terms write to 

DR. W. K. QUACKENBUSH 
Physician in Charge AVON, N. Y. 


SUMMER CAMPS 














CAMP OSSIPEE aah 


erie lighted ine 





Six rooms, three Sremte 
modern plumbing; gas. M x! view < | bang 
Mountains and e shin a hing, boa 


shed; boats; two acres land. 
. care of Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


RAILROADS 


SUMMER HOMES 
In Green Hills of Vermont —_ aap Champlain 
Terms, $4 to $10 per 
New trains between Boston, New. York, eld and 
Vermont points. ~ sy as any on the con 
150 rane mailed free on receipt of 





‘Address A W. ECC NE, S. P. A., Central Vermont 
Ry., 385 Broadway, New York. 








THE 


Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all 
the great resorts. a have through 
Pullman sl from New 


York, Philadelphia, “poston, Buffalo 
Falls via the 


and Niagara 





A night's ride takes you from any 
of these places to the center of the 
mountains in time for breakfast next 
morning. 

For a copy of ‘“‘The Adirondack Mountains 
and How to Reach Them,’’ which is No. 20 


of the New York Conte’ 4 “our-Track 
= * con ee a fine map of the — 


PAG Sica Boom Boon = 
ve! en m 
Grand Central tion, New 
Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mer. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
REW YORK OHICAGO 





TOURS 





KING EUROPEAN TOURS 


Attractive Tours. Booklet Free. 











385 CUMBERLAND ST. — BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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From Chicago to 
Denver 
Golorado Springs 
Pueblo 
and return 
ist and 8rd Tuesday of each 
month, Return limit 21 da 

from date of sale, and 


y 
July 10th to 15th, — 
Return limit August 20th 


$3 Found 5. 5 — 


Ist to Se > 30th, eturn iimit 
Gelepe 

a from 
all ‘citivs ones of Chicago. 
The land of sunshine and in- 
vigorating mountain air offers 
you renewed health and robust 
vitality. 
Modern hotels with every lux- 
ury. Comfoi boarding 
houses at & reasonable outlay. 
Two splendid fast trains daily 
over the only double track 
way between Chi and the 
Missouri River via the 


Chicago, 
Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 


The Colorado 8: , only one 
night Chicago Denver. 
All agents sell tickets via this 
line. 
Write at once for booklets, 
maps, and full information 
concerning hotels, boarding 
houses, train service, etc., to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
ICAGO. 








Sullivan, Ulster Ulster and Del Counties, N. Y. 
Of Orange, New York, Ontario & gee Cass Railway. 
' If you are seeking a "SUMMER HOME for your family 
| in a region of absolute 
HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 
| 2,000 Sot eee eee, EN vase air, ssn pure 
or mosquitos; and within Three Hours’ 
. Ride fooms New ba coun he serseemense 
ant postage 0 the pepeer- 
or Call and. Rane ffices below the SUPER 
FUSTRATE ieee “SUMMER HOMES,” ei 
13 It es a list of over 1,000 Hotels, Farms 
a pases, 1 he gh with their location, rates of board, 
etc. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broad- 


"i NEW YORK—: 1, gs. 1354 1789 Broadway, 45 
Nassau street, 19 be 
798 Third 


street ferries. 
IN BROOKLYN—« Court street, 479 Nostrand avenue, 
4 47. 


corner Macon street; B 
= Lc ANDERSON 
Traffic Manager, i Beaver Street. N. V 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


: FOR SALE 
Lee, Berkshire County 
MASSACHUSETTS 


1 mile from Lee, 2 miles from Stockbridge, 4 iis. from 
—— on ry road from Lee to Stock 

CRES LA“D; LARGE mane 

house. BARN. TENEMENT HOUSE for MAN 


Ceraey 4 o. trout pond on the premises. Abundance 
variety of fruit; spacious lawns; numerous cultivated 
= trees. So situated as to command one of the best 

in this vicinity. These premises have been occu- 
Ho as summer ng. wtock for over 39 3 years. The entire 
poate includi: and tools farm, furniture, 
etc., in house, will be sold together if y taal, Any one 
wanting a = place that has been developed by years 
of careful attention, and land in high state of cultivation, 
should see this property before purchasing. For further 
particulars AMES. of 

ES O’BRIEN, Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 


JERSEY FARMS 


Are best suited for country homes or for poul- 
try, fruit, stock or general-farm purposes. -A 
100-page book (copyrighted), containing inter- 
‘| esting’ information, fine copper-plate illustra- 
|| tions from photographs, map of New Jersey in 
7 colors; etc ; also descriptive list of over 700 
farms, sent upon receipt of 10c. - Address 


DEPT.. “Ww” 
_NEW. JERSEY LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 























ome ms 


‘Bargain in Sea Shore Farm 
| About 60 soree of Fer cleasea and, with onal ine 
| grove, on west ne y; 
‘tem minutes walk from the Hyannis Depot on a macadam 
road; fine fish ing, beautiful outlook. One 


in Massachusetts. 
Must sell fo settle estate. G. W. ANDERSON, Adminis 
trator, No. 43 Tremont Street, Boston. 
‘For Rent! Season 1906 
THE AUCHINCLOSS. COTTAGES 
Near Stevens;House and Camp on Moose Island. 


cf Bay to GEO. A. STEVENS or JOHN AUCHIN-. 
35 Nassau Street, New York. 
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The difference between Hitting and Missing is the dif- 
ference between an Accurate and an Inaccurate Arm. 
Choose wisely—discriminate! Get a steve) 
Forty years of experience is behind our TRIED and 


PROVED line of 
FIREARMS 
& . ON YOUR 


HUNTING TRIP 


Be sure to be epetregiegst eat the STEVENS 
and you CANNOT GO WRONG. We make 
ag a a ae pes 0. 25 to $150.00 

PISTOLS - + from 2.50to 50.00 
SHOTGUNS . . from 7.50to 35.00 
Ask your dealer and insist Send for 140+ illus- 
on our popular make. If/|trated catalog. inter- 
you cannot obtain, we ship |ested in SHOOTING. 
direct, CARRIAGE CHARGES ought to have it. led 
PREPAID, SS ws receipt of |for four cents in stamps to 
catalog pri cover 
Our paper ten-color lithographed —-¥ will be 

sent anywhere for 6 cents in stam 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL. co., 
425 Oak Street, 


Chicopee Falis, Mass., U. S. A 
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How You Can Always 
- Havea Good Complexion 
and Healthy Skin 


PERFECT complexion is the natural result 
of perfectly healthy skin. , 
And to keep your skin healthy, you must 
keep it clean—really clean—clean of all 
Pewee tines only dirt, but pimples, blotches 
and blackheads, as well. 

You must get these things oué of your skin 

and keep them out. 
7 * + 

Now, you have just two kinds of soap to 
choose from. 

There's ordinary soap—and by that I mean 
all soap except Resinol Soap. 

Because a// ordinary soaps, not excepting the 
so-called toilet soaps, are simply made of an 
alkali—caustic soda and acid fats and acid oils. 

But Resinol Soap is zo# my yf 
, Because Resinol Soap is just Re 

orm. 

Now, most any ordinary soap will take dirt 
off your skin. 

But it won’t take the dirt and impurities, 
the pimples, blackheads and blotches ous of 
your skin, 

Because these things are caused by the im- 
purities 7m the pores and oil glands im your skin. 

The millions of little pocee are constantly 
bringing wo pit from ide your body, to 
the surface of your skin, 
and the oil glands are 
constantly squeezing 
out a natural oil to 
keep your skin soft and 

my microsc 

proves that ordinety 
soap actually plugs a 
these little pores an 
glands, thus keeping 
the impurities 7m your skin and causing black- 
‘heads. This foreign matter irritates your skin 
— that irritation causes pimples, blotches and 
rashes. 

And when your pores are plugged up, they 
can't throw out impurities, which theretore re- 
main in your body and harm your general health, 

Besides—the alkali in ordinary soap eats the 
natural oil out of your skin—so it becomes dry 
ane nee one t reading a book cfiled 

ot long ago I was a 
“Diseases of the Skin,” written by Dr,- James 
Nevins Hyde and Dr, Frank Hugh Montgome: 
.. These eminent physicians are Professors 
Skin Diseases in Rush Medical yaiege Chi 
and in speaking of acne (the scientific name 
pimples), they say it is caused by “mechanical 


soap. 
sinol in soap 






plexion. 
My microscope 
roves that Resinol 
p leaves your sur- 
open. to expel the im- 
purities of your body, 
‘ just as they should be 








lugging of 
Tac .oeee 
ceous folli- 







the follicles 
by the frequen 
use of strong 
soaps or by the 
application of 
cosmetics.” 
You see 
common . soap 
cosmetics an 
powders are i” 
themseilves, 
causes of rough- 
ness, pimples, : 
blotches, blackheads and face eruptions. 


* + * 


Now, Resinol Soap, not only takes off the dirt, 
but it also takes oud the dirt—al/ the impurities. 
And as a natural consequence your skin js 
really clean— perfectly healthy and then you 
have a perfect com- 





We 


face skin clean and your 
pores clear and pure-— 


to keep you in good 
health, This proves that Resinol reaches 
your érue skin, down beneath your e skin, 
and nourishes it and keeps it healthy. 

It proves that Resinol Soap seeps your - 
-clean and clear, free from roughness, pimpl 
blotches, blackheads and all eruptions. « 

Now I have told you how you can always 
have a perfect complexion and nealiey skin, 

e 


And it remains with ‘to get Resinol Soap 
and use it for toilet, bat poo and in the 
one: ; 3 s 

emember, Resinol Soap isn’t ordinary snap, 
‘but just Resinol in soap form, 


And physicians, scientists, chemists all over 
the world, have never found anything else so good 
for the skin as Resinol. 

Get Resinol Soap from your druggist today. 





To Conclusively Prove Its Merits, Make a Ten Days’ Trial of 
~ Resinol Soap at Our Expense 


We want to send you, with our compliments, a ten days’ trial of Resinol Soap, and a copy of our 


handsome and interesting “Beauty Album,” 


. The sample will prove all our claims for Resinol Soap. ‘ 
And the proof is of such vital ¢mportance to 7 that you can’t afford to miss it. 
and address it zow to 


Just write your name and address on a posia 











RESINOL CHEMICAL CO.,540 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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Ath oe Additional testimony which he was interested. Certain pay- 

Bellwaye end concerning the Penn- ments of cash to him, he remarked, were 


Coat (Cetaguaton sylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s coal interests has been taken by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
‘Joseph B. Boyer, chief clerk of A. ‘W. 
Gibbs, superintendent of motive power, 
admitted that in the last three years he 
had received more than $50,000 in cash 
and $11,000 worth of stock from certain 
coal companies which he named. Boyer, 
whose salary was $225 a month, appears 
to have controlled the purchase of coal to 
be used in the locomotives. The compa- 
nies made him an “allowance” of ‘from 3 
to § cents a ton. Colonel Jamison and Cap- 
tain Hicks were among those who gave 
him shares. He kept for himself all that 
he received, and in return “did what he 
could” for the givers. He believed that 
similar allowances and gifts had- been 
made to his predecessors in office. Mr. 
Gibbs testified that he had known nothing 
of the payments to his chief clerk. (On 
the day after Boyer made these admis- 
sions he was dismissed from the service 
by President Cassatt.) M. K. Reeves, 
Vice President Pugh’s chief clerk, testi- 
fied that he had received shares having a 
value of $47,000, a majority of them from 
Congressman Huff, of the Keystone Coal 
Company, a friend of his, whose motives, 
he said, must have been pure, because he 
could render no service in return. Huff 
gave him 600 shares of Keystone, which 
he sold back to the generous giver for 
$30,000. Joseph K. Aikins, chief clerk 
of the superintendent of the Mononga- 
hela division, admitted that in six years, 
during which his salary had ranged be- 
tween $30 and $126 a month, he had “in- 
vested” about $75,000 in coal stocks now 
worth about $100,000. He had also re- 
ceived some shares and cash as gifts. To 
Boyer he had paid 5 cents a ton for the 
purchase of coal from a company in 


“self-explanatory.” He did not. clearly 
show how he had obtained the money 
with which to buy $75,000 worth of 
stock. (On the following day President 
Cassatt discharged him.) Several mine 
owners testified as to discrimination in 
the supply of cars. President Potter, of 
the Donahoe Coal Company, said that the 
allowance of cars to his mines was re- 
duced until his rating was only one-third 
of the rating for two companies in which 
J. G. Cassatt and Congressman Huff 
were interested, altho the capacity of his 
mines was three times as great as that of 
the other two combined. When he com- 
plained to Superintendent Creighton, the 
latter said he owned no coal stock and 
had no interests to favor. (Creighton re- 
cently testified that he had received 1,190 
shares, as gifts, from several companies. ) 
“The small shipper,” said Potter to the 
Commission, ‘‘will have no show until you 
give it to him.” W. W. Patterson said 
that discrimination on the Baltimore and 
Ohio had forced him to sell his mining 
property in West Virginia‘ for half its 
value. On the lines of the Reading he 
had been treated fairly. Charles McFad- 
den, interested in mines at Twin Rocks, 
said his car allowance was cut down until 
he was forced to rent cars from a com- 
pany in which Creighton was interested. 
Then he was approached by a man who 
tried to buy him out, telling him he was 
blacklisted. Chief Engineer Crawford 
advised him that he must either “buy his 
way or fight.” He fought as long as he 
could and then rented his property to the 
company in which Creighton had an in- 
terest. The purchasing agent of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Company said his presi- 
dent had directed him to buy coal of the 
Keystone (R. K. Cassatt’s company) be- ~ 
cause the Pennsylvania bought Baldwin 
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locomotives. There was an agreement, 
it was admitted, requiring the Baltimore 
and Ohio to make, without charge, re- 
pairs (at an annual cost of $45 to $55 
per car) upon the cars of the Frick Coal 
and Coke Company, which is part of the 
Steel Corporation——When the Com- 
mission turned to the New York Central, 
Vice President Rossiter testified that to 
this railroad company in 1901 the Beech 
Creek Coal and Coke Company had given 
5,000 shares of its stock, which (owing 
to a merger) are now represented by 10,- 
000 shares and $500,000 in bonds of the 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Company. 
The gift was made in consideration of a 
contract, in which the Central agreed to 
furnish cars for 1,000,000 tons a year, to 
buy 500,000 tons of fuel coal every year, 
and to interest itself in no other coal 
company, except the Clearfield Bitumi- 
nous, which it owns and which supplies 
coal only to the railroad, and the Gallit- 
zen, which it owns. It was tacitly under- 
stood to be the company’s policy, he said, 
that its officers or employees should not 
hold stock in coal companies. James 
Kerr, president of the Beech Creek, said 
he had never heard of a Central officer 
owning coal shares. He had heard a re- 
port that the Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania had an agreement that neither 
should put in a coal mine siding without 
the other’s consent, but knew nothing 
about it. 


Js 
The testimony of Vice 
* ise oom ae President McCrea showed 


how the Baltimore and 
Ohio is controlled by the Pennsylvania, 
the affairs of the first named road being 
in the hands of an Executive Committee 
of six persons, four of whom are Penn- 
sylvania vice presidents, Messrs. McCrea, 
Green, Rea and Thayer. President Cas- 
satt, he said, after taking office in 1899, 
decided to discontinue the payment of re- 
bates, and did so in 1900. He was ena- 
bled to do this by community of owner- 
ship; that is to say, the Pennsylvania 
bought control of the competing bitumi- 
nous coal roads. Mr. McCrea thought 
that the roads would not voluntarily have 
ceased to pay rebates if a mutuality of 
interests had not been established by com- 
munity of ownership. A witness named 
McLennan, formerly a master mechanic 
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and foreman, said that when stock was 
offered to him by Alfred Hicks, he sought 
the advice of President Frank Thomson, 
who told him (in a letter which he pro- 
duced) not to take it, saying that his 
character and honor were worth more 
than all the shares he could acquire in 
that way. This testimony was intended 
to be set against that of certain officers . 
who had said that their acquisition of 
coal stock was known (and, inferentially, 
approved) by President Thomson.—— 
President Cassatt, who returned from 
Europe on the 3d, has published his an- 
swers to a series of questions asked by 
the recently appointed investigating com- 
mittee of directors. He says that he owns 
no stock of any coal company whose coal 
is shipped on the Pennsylvania’s lines. He 
owned some time ago 160 shares of Mill- 
wood stock, but these he sold last year. 
He owns shares in the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, the Cambria Steel Company, 
the Union Switch and Signal Company, 
and the Metallic Packing Company, the 
value of all being about $300,000. In the 
Keystone or Henrietta coal companies, or 
in the firm of Cassatt & Co., he says, he 
has never had any interest. Some years 
ago he bought 400 shares (for about $10,- 
000) of the Berwind-White Coal Com- 
pany, but sold them eight years before he 
returned to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and became president.——It is 
reported that Mr. Roosevelt has reached 
the conclusion that the Government ought 
to retain possession of all the coal and oil 
lands now in the public domain, and that 
the Attorney General is making an in- 
quiry as to the President’s power to with- 
draw them from entry. The area of. such 
lands is said to be 40,000,000 acres. It is 
understood that the President will seek 
legislation designed to perpetuate the 
Government’s title and to allow the leas- 
ing of the lands under restrictions, his 
purpose being to prevent the acquisition 
of the mineral or oil deposits by railway 
companies or monopolistic combinations. 
& 


Chief Engineer Stevens has ° 
baer made an argument before the 

House Committee against a 
sea-level canal, saying that the high 
banks of the narrow cut would be ex- 
posed to the violence of the Chagres 
floods, which at times could not be con- 
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trolled. Twenty years might be required 
for the construction of such a canal, in 
his judgment, but one with locks could 
be made in seven or eight years. He 
would like to employ Chinese on the 
canal route. A complete repeal of the 
eight-hour law is needed, he says, be- 
cause the laborers, to whom the law does 
not apply, will do little or nothing in the 
absence of the superintendents and fore- 
men, 95 per cent. of whom are Amer- 
icans, and are therefore bound to be on 
duty only eight hours. Dr. Pablo 
Arosemena, Dr. Morales, General Diaz 
and Dr. Parras, the Liberal delegates 
from Panama now in this country, who 
asked our Government to exert its moral 
influence for fair play at the approach- 
ing elections by sending an inspector or 
witness to each province, have been told 
by Secretary Root that such action would 
infringe upon the independence of the 
republic. They assert that the Liberal 
Opposition is clearly and largely a ma- 
jority, but that, by intimidation, fraud, 
control of the election boards and man- 
ipulation of the voters’ lists, the Amador 
Government has undertaken to deprive 
the Opposition of its rights at the polls. 
To avoid a conflict with the armed forces 
of the Government, they may advise the 
Liberals to refrain from voting. Dr. 
Arosemena was chairman of the consti- 
tutional convention, and would succeed 
to the presidency if President Amador 
should die. It was reported on the 
oth that those revolutionists who invaded 
Guatemala from the south, under General 
Toledo, had won a decided victory, and 
that President Cabrera’s Cabinet had re- 
signed. Our Government is interested 
in the movements of the revolutionists’ 
warship, the tug “Empire,” which is said 
to have carried 180 American filibusters 
and 3,000 rifles to Guatemala from San 
Francisco, and to have been flying the 
American flag while coaling at a Nica- 
raguan port. The “Marblehead” has 
sailed north from Panama to make an 
investigation. 








st 
The Riots at Peace has been restored 
Ca in the mining city of 
nanea 


Cananea by the Mexican 
troops and mounted police. About forty 
persons were killed during the riots, six 
of them being Americans. Owing to the 


‘ 
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assertion of the Mexican Government 
that the disturbance’ was due to the 
efforts of a revolutionist junta at St. 
Louis,- inquiry was made in that city, 
where a group of Mexican Liberals have 
been publishing a paper called Regenera- 
tion. Antonio Villareal, secretary of the 
junta, said that the group had not sought 
to incite revolution, but had printed “the 
truth” about the Greene Company’s 
mines, showing that Americans received 
much higher wages than Mexicans, and 
pointing out “the evils following the inva- 
sion of Mexico by the Yankees.” “It 
was purely a labor fight,” he added, “but 
our great purpose is to overthrow Diaz.” 
It appears that a circular attacking the 
Mexican Government, to which all the 
ills of which the miners complained were 
ascribed, was distributed among the 
Mexicans. Colonel Greene says the out- 
break was due in part to agitation in the 
interest of our Western Federation of 
Miners. This the Federation denies. 
Dispatches say that hundreds of Amer- 
icans have left Cananea, owing to the 
attitude of the Mexican authorities. 


5] 


Immediately after the 
publication of the Neill- 
Reynolds report, _ the 
Chicago packers gave to the press a 
signed statement denying the charges 
made in it, and asserting that they were 
in favor of rigid inspection. Dispatches 
of the same date from Chicago said that 
carpenters and plumbers and _ white- 
washers were hard at work in the pack- 
ing-houses, making improvements of 
various kinds. The House Committee 
on Agriculture decided to take testi- 
mony. A substitute for the Beveridge 
bill had been prepared by Chairman 
Wadsworth and Mr. Lorimer, of Chi- 
cago. This was sharply criticised by the 
friends of the Beveridge bill, who as- 
serted that the substitute omitted many. 
of the essential provisions of that meas- 
ure and left other parts of it without 
force. The first witness at the commit- 
tee hearing, Mr. Wilson, representing the 
packers, practically repeated the denial 
which the packers had already made. It 
was noticed that the Wadsworth substi- 
tute was in agreement substantially with 
his criticism of the Beveridge bill and his 


The Chicago 
Packing-Houses 
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suggestions as to legislation. Dr. Neill, 
one of the President’s investigators, was 
questioned as to his information and 
views. Owing to the manner and meth- 
ods of Chairman Wadsworth and Mr. 
Lorimer, he complained that there was 
evidence of bias in the committee, the 
questions of some members practically 
assuming that Mr. Reynolds and himself 
were liars. Mr. Lamb (of the commit- 
tee) at once said that he agreed with the 
witness about this. Then two other 
members expressed similar opinions. 
Press correspondents’ reports say that 
the bias of Chairman Wadsworth and 
Mr. Lorimer was plainly shown in their 
examination of Dr. Neill. The latter 
produced letters showing that Dr. Dyson, 
formerly chief Federal inspector-at Chi- 
cago, but now representing the packers, 
had suggested to Mr. Reynolds and him- 
self, as they were leaving Chicago at the 
end of their inquiry, that they should 
submit no report for thirty days, in order 
that the packers might have time for 
making improvements, and that their re- 
port at the end of thirty days should be 
in accord with the improved conditions 
at that time. Mr. Reynolds also testi- 
fied. On the 8th, the President, at Mr. 
Wadsworth’s request, sent to the com- 
mittee the two reports submitted by a 
committee of inspection appointed by the 
Department of Agriculture in April. “As 
to the ground covered in common by the 
reports of the two investigating commit- 
tees,” said the President, “there is no 
conflict in substance as to the important 
_ matters.” To show “the immediate and 
extraordinary change for the better” 
which the Neill-Reynolds investigation 
was “already bringing about,” he sent a 
letter “from a most competent and trust- 
worthy witness in Chicago,” in which the 
making of sanitary improvements at the 
largest packing-houses with “an almost 
humorous haste” was described. (It af- 
terward became known that the writer of 
this letter was Miss Mary McDowell, 
head of the Chicago University Settle- 
ment.) Mr. Roosevelt said that his in- 
vestigations were not finished. He was 
not yet prepared “to make a final state- 
ment, either as to so much of the com- 
plaints as concerns the management of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, or as to 
certain of the graver charges in connec- 
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tion with the adulteration of meat prod- 
ucts.” It was unfortunate, he added, 
that innocent stock growers, ranchmen 
and farmers must suffer. They could be 
protected and benefited permanently only 
by legislation for thoro and adequate in- 
Spection. On the oth, the hearing was 
closed. At last accounts the committee 
was intending to make only a few 
changes in the Beveridge bill. It had re- 
fused to hear Mr. Sinclair, who wrote 
“The Jungle.” Representatives of cattle 
growers’ associations want a bill passed 
that will satisfy the President, and they 
want it without delay. The Chicago au- 
thorities have found many violations of 
the building laws in the packing-houses. 
Committees have been appointed by the 
local Medical Society, the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association and other organ- 
izations to inquire as to the conditions 
considered in the Neill-Reynolds report. 
J. Ogden Armour, now in Paris, says in 
an interview that the charges of that re- 
port are preposterous and are due to “the 
strong personal animus of Mr. Roosevelt 
against the Chicago packers.” At 
Kansas City, on the 12th, the Armour, 
Swift, Cudahy and Morris companies 
were found guilty of accepting rebate 
concessions from the Burlington road on 
shipments of packing-house products for 


export. 





Js 


A movement of considerable 


— force for the nomination of Mr. 
_ Bryan in 1908 is seen in many 
States. Missouri, Indiana, Arkansas and 


South Dakota, at their recent Democratic 
conventions, adopted platforms support- 
ing this movement, and it has been as- 
sisted by the public utterances of promi- 
nent Democrats in Illinois and Kentucky. 
Among those who commend it are Colo- 
nel Vilas, of Wisconsin; ex-Governor 
Francis, of Missouri, and other Demo- 
crats who have been counted against Mr. 
Bryan in the past. Foster D. Coburn, 
of Kansas, has declined the office of Sen- 
ator, to which he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Hoch. The place has been accepted 
by ex-Judge A. W. Benson. To succeed the 
late Senator Gorman, of Maryland, Gov- 
ernor Warfield has appointed ex-Gov- 
ernor William Pinkney White, eighty- 
two years old, formerly a Senator from 























that State———At the election in Oregon 
another term was given to Governor 
Chamberlain, who is called “a Roosevelt 
Democrat,” but Republicans were elected 
to all the other offices. The amendment 
granting suffrage to women was defeat- 
ed by a large majority. The popular vote 
for a candidate for the office of United 
States Senator was in favor of Jonathan 
Bourne, Jr., Republican, whom the Legis- 
lature will elect. The Senate has 
passed the Tillman bill, forbidding na- 
tional banks to contribute money in .con- 
nection with any election to any political 
office, and “any corporation whatever to 
contribute in connection with any elec- 
tion at which Presidential electors or a 
Representative in Congress is to be voted 
for, or any election by any State Legis- 
lature of a United States Senator.” 


& 


ois Some surprise was 
ce Ben a © caused in the Senate last 

week by the remark of 
Mr. Hale that the project of making a 
naval station at Olongapo, in Subig Bay, 
north of Manila, must be given up be- 
cause the only trustworthy reports 
showed that the place was not suitable. 
Favorable reports have been’ made by 
three naval boards, and Admiral Dewey 
said, two years ago, that this was the 
best site on the coast for a naval station, 
navy yard and naval base.——In the 
House the bill, supported by Secretary 
Taft, authorizing the Government to 
lease the coal lands of Batan Island to a 
private company has been defeated. It 
was proposed that the company should 
sell coal for the navy at 10 per cent. 
above cost. For the navy’s supply about 
$5 per ton is now paid to sellers in Japan 
or Australia, and it was estimated that the 
price of this Batan coal would not exceed 
$2.25——-Sefiorita Luisa Maria Sison, a 
Filipino student graduating this year at 
the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, is at 
the head of her class in all the subjects 
which she has*studied. She intends to 
be a teacher in the islands. This is also 
the intention of Sefiorita Genoveva Lla- 
mas, another student from the Philip- 
pines. Sefiorita Honoria Acosta, who 
was graduated last year, is now a stu- 
dent in the Women’s Medical College, 
and Sefiorita Olivia Salamanca, now a 
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junior in the Institute, will follow her 
example in the study of medicine. 


Sd] 


In the Cuban Senate, the 
commercial treaty with 
Great Britain has been rati- 
fied, by a vote of 11 to 4, with amend- 
ments which will probably cause it to be 
rejected by the British Government. 
These relate to coaling and coastwise 
trade privileges for the mercantile ma- 
rine, and were adopted in order that 
Cuba’s commercial and political relations 
with the United States might not be in- 
juriously affected. Senator Sanguily 
complained of pressure from this coun- 
try, and urged that Cuba should defend 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


“herself against the United States and ex- 


hibit her independence by insisting upon 
the treaty in its original form. Senator 
Zayas (a Liberal) said Cuba was grate- 
ful to the United States, which would 
do nothing to endanger her independ- 
ence. Senator Bustamente (a Moder- 
ate) asserted that Cuba had never re- 
ceived anything but favors from this 
country, which no Cuban ought to re- 
gard with suspicion. Cuba owed her 
elevation and prosperity to the States, 
whose attitude toward her inspired com- 
plete confidence. It is noticeable that all 
parties were represented in the vote for 
the amendments. At Washington, Mr. 
Morgan, of Alabama, has been urging 
the Senate to adopt his resolution for an 
investigation concerning the Isle of 
Pines, insisting that the island belongs to 
this country. Work on the sugar 
plantations in Porto Rico has been in- 
terrupted by a strike. Complaint is 
made by the Federation of Labor that 
the police, in places where work is done 
under their protection, are used to in- 
timidate strikers. At Arecibo an attempt 
was made to rescue a striker who had 
been arrested. In the riot a policeman 
was wounded and a striker was killed. © 
& 
The recent election in Bel- 
gium was of especial inter- 
est on account of the un- 
usual alignment of parties. The Liberals, 
Socialists and Democrats formed an “Al- 
liance of the Liberal Left,” known as the 
“Cartel,” apparently in imitation of the 
French Bloc, to wrest the Government 
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from the hands of the Catholic party, 
which has been in power ever since 1884. 
The chief charges against the clerical ad- 
ministration were the heavy increase in 
taxation and the ecclesiastical domination 
of the public schools. The fusion of the 
liberal parties was effected in 1901 and 
by 1904 they had cut down the Catholic 
majority in the Chamber from 26 to 20. 
The platform on which they were able to 
unite had the following provisions: (1) 
free compulsory and non-sectarian edu- 
cation, (2) personal military service, (3) 
electoral reform, (4) measures for the 
benefit of the working classes and against 
vested privileges. It was shown that over 
100,000 children in Belgium receive no 
State education whatever, and that 80 per 
cent. leave before completing the element- 
ary course. Since 1886 the number of 
secular schools has continually decreased, 
being replaced by Catholic schools sub- 
ventioned by the State. In regard to 
military service the liberal fusionists de- 
mand a reduced expenditure and wish to 
de away with the custom of hiring sub- 
stitutes, by‘-which 20,000 rich young men 
escape service altogether. King Leopold 
himself has declared in favor of this re- 
form. The fusionists also wish to abol- 
ish the system of plural voting, to which 
the clerical party owes its continuance in 
power. Additional votes are now grant- 
ed to college graduates, property owners 
and fathers of families. The Socialists 
want one vote for one man, but they have 
agreed to the proposition of the Liberals 
to allow an extra vote to heads of fami- 
lies over thirty-five. The voting age in 
Belgium is now twenty-five, and it is not 
proposed to change this. At the recent 
election half of the Chamber was elected 
to serve for four years, and the fusion 
party was confident of being able to over- 
throw the small Catholic majority: But 
this they have failed to do, altho they 
have reduced it from 20 to 12. In the 
old Chamber there were 93 Catholics, 43 
Liberals, 28 Socialists and two Christian 
Democrats. In the new Chamber there 
will be 89 Catholics, 46 Liberals, 30 So- 
cialists and 1 Christian Democrat. The 
gains of the Cartel were among the Wal- 
loons; the Flemish provinces remained 
stanchly Catholic. The members of the 


Cartel, tho much disappointed in the re- 
sult, get what consplation they can out 
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of their gains and hope to win in 1908, 
when the other half of the Chamber is 


voted for. But it is difficult to keep a 
party of such incongruous elements to- 
gether even while it is in a minority. The 
orthodox Marxian Socialists are strongly 
opposed to any alliance with other par- 
ties, however temporary, while to the old 
fashioned Liberals collectivism is almost 
as distasteful as clericalism. 


cal 


The Cabinet met the de- 
Pree ed mand of the Duma for the 

abolition of the death pen- 
alty by postponing action for a month, 
which they legally had a right to do, but 
which excited great indignation on the 





Professor Muromtzeff, President of the Russian 
Duma and leader of the Constitutional Democrats. 


part of the members of the Duma. The 
Duma declared that the policy of the 
Cabinet was provocative and obstructive, 
and that executions henceforth would be 
considered as acts of murder, not of jus- 
tice. In spite of this oppdsition from the 
elected representatives of the people, the 
Government continues to condemn and 
execufe prisoners in Warsaw, Riga and 
St. Petersburg for revolutionary offenses. 
The wrath of the people is further in- 
flamed by the report that of the eight 
prisoners recently shot at Riga by order 
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of the court-martial, six were innocent, 
and that flogging and torture were used 
to elicit confessions implicating many 
others. In the Duma the agrarian ques- 
tion is being debated, and it is evident 
that the peasants will not be satisfied with 
anything less than the complete abolition 
of the private ownership of land. In 
many parts of the empire the peasants, 
infuriated by the refusal of the Czar to 
yield to the demands o fthe Duma, have 
attacked the estates and have burned for- 
ests and buildings. There are, also, in- 
stances of disaffection among the soldiers 
in several cities, especially at Poltava, 
where the troops openly mutinied and de- 
fied the authorities. The object of the 
revolutionists now is to spread their doc- 
trines among the troops, so that they will 
take the side of the Duma instead of that 
of the Czar, if—or rather, when—it 
comes to a definite rupture between them. 


oI 
hi It is now regarded as cer- 
Anany: : tain that Morales, who 
in Spain 


threw the bomb at the King 
of Spain on his wedding day, is the same 
who attempted to assassinate him in the 
same way just a year before in Paris. 
The autopsy revealed nothing perceptibly 
abnormal about the structure of his 
brain. No accomplices have been found. 
He was sheltered on the night of the 
crime by Don José Nakens, a Republican 
and editor of El Matin. Sefior Nakens 
is seventy years old and has been gen- 
erally respected even by his opponents 
for his sincerity and honesty. He is very 
poor, as he sacrificed everything in order 
to publish his paper. He states that he 
execrates the crime, but could not in 
honor refuse hospitality and protection 
to Morales when he came as a fugitive 
and pledged him to secrecy before he told 
him what he had done. Francisco Perez, 
the director of the Modern School of 
Barcelona, an institution devoted to the 
teaching of radical sociological doctrines, 
has been arrested, together with the in- 
structors, altho there is no proof of their 
direct complicity. Dowager Queen 


Christine, who owns the house at 88 
Calle Mayor, from which the bomb was 
thrown, has obtained permission of the 
Pope to convert it into a chapel in com- 
memoration of the miracle of the escape 
of the King and Queen. 


The Cabinet, 
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of which Sefior Moret is Premier and 
the Duke of Almodovar is Foreign 
Minister, resigned as a matter of form 
after the marriage of the King, but has 
been reconstituted without important 
changes. No additional legislation 
against anarchists is regarded as neces- 
sary by the Government. 
a 
: The Ministry of 
Bi oeag srt al Prince Conrad Hoh- 
enlohe - Schillings- 
fiirst lasted barely a month, and for a 
time it looked as tho no one else would 
succeed any better in allaying racial an- 
tipathies sufficiently to get together a 
Cabinet, and in fact the Austrian Parlia- 
ment met for the first time in its history 
in the absence of a responsible Ministry. 
But the leaders of all parties realized the 
necessity of a strong Government if Aus- 
tria was to make a successful stand 
against the rising power of Hungary, and 
after a long debate the chamber passed 
almost unanimously a resolution protest- 
ing against any modification of the exist- 
ing status of the common Austro-Hun- 
garian customs tariff. A Coalition Min- 
istry was then formed under the premier- 
ship of Baron Max Vladimir von Beck, 
and composed of officials and of repre- 
sentatives of the German, the Polish and 
the Czech parties. The new Government 
will endeavor to carry out the project 
for the extension of the franchise and 
come to an agreement with Hungary on 
the tariff question. The question is a 
very complicated one from a legal stand- 
point, but essentially it is a demand on 
the part of the Magyars for the formal 
recognition by Austria of the economic 
independence of Hungary. During the 
debate in the Austrian Chamber very vio- 
lent language was used against the Em- 
peror, who was called a weak man and a 
German at heart, one member going so 
far as to say that, if it had been constitu- 
tional, he would have moved the Cham- 
ber to request the Emperor to entrust the 
management of affairs to younger hands. 
The Hungarian delegation in Vienna, to 
listen to the Speech from the Throne on 
July t1oth, was besieged by a mob of 
Anti-Semites and Clericals, numbering 
several thousand, which broke the win- 
dows and was dispersed with difficulty 
by the police, 
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. ? Ever since the assas- 
pie “ro sination of King Alex- 
ander and Queen 
Draga in the palace at Belgrade the Brit- 
ish Government has refused to hold 
diplomatic relations with Servia on the 
ground that King Peter.was to be re- 
garded as responsible for the crime so 
long as he kept the regicides in high 
offices. The demand for the dismissal of 
the regicides so that Servia could resume 
an honorable position among the nations 
of the earth has been growing in strength 
until finally the King has been compelled 
to accede. The fall of the Grouitch Min- 
istry last month was in part due to this 
question, altho the failure of the Minis- 
try to satisfy Austria-Hungary on the 
regulation of the exportation of Servian 
cattle was another cause. The new Pre- 
mier, Nicholas Positch, leader of the 
Moderate Radical party, insisted on the 
deposition of the regicides from office, 
and King Peter was forced to issue a 
ukase retiring the five officers who took 
active part in the conspiracy and assas- 
sination. The retired officers retain their 
rank as well as full pay. Among them 
are Colonel Mashin, the brother-in-law of 
Queen Draga, who gained access to the 
palace in the night for himself and fel- 
low conspirators, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Lazarovitch, who stabbed the King and 
Queen with his own hand, and Colonel 
Popovitch, who was the most trusted of- 
ficer of the murdered sovereigns during 
the two years he was working up the 
conspiracy. The British Government 
has accepted the action of the King as 
an evidence of good faith, and has ap- 
pointed as Minister to Servia J. B. 
Whitehead, Chancellor of the Embassy 
at Berlin. 
‘st 
The Wai-Wu-Pu, or Chinese 
— ant Foreign Office, twice re- 
orea - : 
turned ambiguous replies to 
the British demand for assurance that 
the existing customs arrangement would 
not be disturbed, but the British Govern- 
ment insisted upon a categorical state- 
ment and has finally received it. The 
Wia-Wu-Pu affirms in its note to the 
British Legation the customs loan agree- 
ments of 1896 and 1898. Sir Robert 
Hart will not be interfered with, altho he 
is nominally under the control of the two 


Chinese officials recently appointed.—— 
Wu Ting-fang has become discouraged 
over the rejection of all his proposals for 
the reformation of the criminal code, and 


“has applied for permission to visit the 


tombs of his ancestors, which is equiva- 
lent in China to resignation from public 
life. He attempted to abolish torture, 
flogging and beheading and to introduce 
the methods he had become familiar with 
when he studied law in Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, and served as Minister to the 
United States at Washington. The sug- 
gestion of introducing trial by jury was 
strongly opposed on the ground of the 
increase in the expense of litigation due 
to the necessity of bribing a jury in ad- 
dition to a judge. Dr. Tenney will soon 
leave Tientsin with forty-five young 
Chinamen of good family who are com- 
ing to America to be educated. They 
will be distributed among various East- 
ern colleges. A revolt of some seri- 
ousness, said to have been instigated by 
the disaffected court faction, broke out 
at Hong-ju, about seventy-five miles 
north of Chemulpho, near the coast. The 
rebels took possession of the town, but 
the Japanese captured it by exploding a 
mine under the gate of the castle. One 
Japanese and sixty-nine of the rebels 
were killed. Insurrections are reported 
in five other places. Societies have been 
formed to counteract foreign influences, 
the members of which are pledged to 
kill all persons wearing short hair.— 
Two divisions of Japanese troops are sta- 
tioned in Korea to preserve order. In 
Manchuria the Japanese will maintain 
20,000 soldiers, exclusive of the garrison 
of Port Arthur. This is in the ratio of 15 
men for each kilometer of the railroad. 
The South Manchurian Railroad will 
issue $75,000,000 of stock and only Jap- 
anese and Chinese will be allowed to 
own any of it. As China will take only 
a small part of this, the railroad will 
practically be in Japanese control. In 
response to the protests against this ac- 
tion it is announced from Tokio that the 
Japanese wished to throw the subscrip- 
tion lists open to all nations, but, in pur- 
suance of her unfortunate policy of ex- 
clusion, China insisted on it. The Ger- 





man and Austrian military instructors in ~ 


the province of Shantung are to be re- 
placed by Japanese. 
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“I Would Fain Die a Dry Death”’ 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


Tue American public is patient, 
The American public is slow, 
The American public will stand as much 
As any public I know. 
We submit to be killed by our railroads, 
We submit to be fooled by our press, 
We can stand as much Government scandal 
As any folks going, I guess. 
We can bear bad air in the subway, 
We can bear quick death in the street, 
But we are a little particular 
About the food we eat. 


It is not so much that it kills us— 
We are used to being killed; 

But we like to know what fills us 
When we pay for being filled. 

When we pay the Beef Trust prices— 
As we must, or go without— 

It is not that we grudge the money, 
But we grudge the horrid doubt. 

Is it ham or trichinosis ? 
Can a label command belief? 

Is it pork we have purchased, or poison? 
Is it tuberculosis or beef? 


There is really a choice of diseases 
To any one, little or big; 

And no man really pleases 
To die of a long-dead pig. 

We take our risks as we're able, 
On elevator and train, 

But to sit in peace at the table 
And be seized with sudden pain 

When we are at home and happy, 
Is really against the grain. 


And besides—admitting the poison— 
Admitting we all must die— 

Accepting the second-hand sickness 
From a cholera-smitten stye ; 

Patiently bearing the murder, 
Amiable, meek, inert— 

We do rise up and remonstrate 
Against the Packingtown dirt! 

Let there be death in the dinner, 
Subtle and unforeseen, 

But O, Mr. Packer, in packing our death, 
Won’t you please to pack it clean! 
New York City. 
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BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


[To the general public “The Jungle” 
is a lucky accident, like the sudden and 
inexplicable popularity of any novel that 
happens to create a sensation. But read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT understand the 
motives and purpose which has inspired 
the author in his struggle against ad- 
verse circumstance. More than threz 
years ago he flung his challenge to the 
world in proud and bitter words, and 
made his boast that he would force the 
public to listen to him. To many read- 
ers the article seemed the empty mouth- 
ings of a foolish boy, soured because the 
world would not take him at his own 
valuation. THE INDEPENDENT was criti- 
cised for giving space to such idle boasts. 
It was said we were deceived by the pre- 
tensions of a charlatan. But now that 
Upton Sinclair has “made good,” and 
has gained a hearing and exerted an in- 


fluence in this country and abroad 
greater than almost any other modern 
novelist, his own frank statement of his 
ambitions becomes of especial interest. 

The signed articles that have appeared 
from his pen in our columns are: 

“A Review of Reviews,” February 6th, 
1902; “On the Teaching of Language,” 
February 27th, 1902; “Language Study 
—Some Facts,” June 19th, 1902; “Cun- 
nylums,” July 31st, 1902; “The Confes- 
sions of a Young Author,” November 2d, 
1902; “My Cause,” Mav 14th, 1903, and 
“Is ‘The Jungle’ True?” May 17th, 1906. 

We republish the following extracts 
from his article entitled “My Cause”: 

“TI, Upton Sinclair, would-be singer and pen- 
niless rat, having for seven years waged day 
and night with society a life-and-death strug- 
gle for the existence of my soul; and having 


now definitely and irrevocably consummated a 
victory—having routed my last foe and shat- 
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tered my last chain and made myself master of 
my own life; being in body very weak and in 
heart very weary, but in will yet infinitely de- 
termined, have sat myself down to composé 
this letter to the world, before taking my de- 
parture for a long sojourn in the blessed re- 
gions of my own spirit. 

“I should not write a letter to the world for 
the purpose of setting myself. right; being 
‘lord of a thousand dollars, the world no 
longer exists for me. What people think of me 
is not whispered in the forests that I love, and 
| have read my last review, and waited upon 
my last publisher, and cringed before my last 
rejection. The sole reason for my writing is 
that in that world there are surely others, born 
to sing and to worship, as I was born to sing 
and to worship, but born less capable than I in 
the world’s low way—less willing to fight the 
world with its own weapons—less cunning, less 
unprincipled, than I: For such there being in 
the place from which I have escaped no salva- 
tion, and no prospect, save to be stewed and 
mashed in misery for a lifetime, as I for seven 
long years, I could not greet my muse until I 
had flung my banner wide and declared myself 
to men: 

“My Cause! You laugh at me, no doubt, but 
some day you will heed me; and meanwhile 
here and there may be one who will recognize 
this letter for what it is—the coming into the 
world of a new ideal. Nothing ever happens 
in this world that is of the remotest conse- 
quence except the coming into it of a new 
ideal. 

* * * + * * * 

“I knew that the hoax [the publication of 
‘The Journal of Arthur Sterling’] would cost 
me my reputation and the respect of all decent 
people; but that did not matter, for I have not 
been favored with the acquaintance of many 
decent people, and am obliged to hear what the 
world thinks of me. Besides, I would cheer- 
fully have robbed a bank, or sandbagged a mil- 
lionaire, had my task been possible in no other 
way. My one desire was to raise a sensation, 
’ first to sell the book, of course, and, second, to 
give me a standing ground from which to begin 
the agitation of My Cause. 

* * * * * * 

“My Cause is the cause of a man who has 
never yet been defeated, and whose whole being 
is one all-devouring, God-given, holy purpose. 
And this Cause he will fight for while there is 
breath in his body and power in his soul; and 
if he cannot make the cultured and the wealthy 


support it, he will do it with the earnings of - 


all his own life; and if they do not suffice, he 
will raise up sons and daughters of his own to 
go on with the task. It matters not to him if 
not one single man who reads this paper be- 
lieves that he is right; this is his Revelation, 
and it is for the world to recognize it. 

“You do not understand, for you have not 
the memory of the midnight hour when I knelt 
with a fire of anguish in my soul, and hot 
tears upon my cheeks, and registered my vow: 
So help me, Almighty God and His angels, if 
I come out of this torture-house alive, never 
will I rest in this world again until I have 
saved the man who comes after me! Until I 
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have made it impossible for a human soul to 
suffer the shame that I have suffered in this 
life! Until I have made it impossible for joy 
and tenderness and rapture and awe to be 
lashed and spit upon and trampled and mashed 
into annihilation as mine have been! Until I 
have made this world a place in which a young 
artist can live! 
* * * + * * 
“I have talked about myself in this discourse, 
and I have told all my private affairs; you will 
show yourself but a poor fool if you think I 
have done it because I like to talk about myself, 
or because I like to have you talk about me. 
I have done it grimly, and with clear foresight. 
I design this article to sear itself into the 
hearts of men, good and evil. What I write 
may not please you, but at least it stirs you, 
and you will not soon forget it. And you may 
sneer at it now, but you will live to blush for 
the sneer, and then you will be in the mood 
that I wish, and will understand what I mean 
when I say that there is at present no means 
of existence provided in this world for a man 
who would seek the highjs: “I am such a man, 
single-hearted, consecrated, and uncompromis- 
ing; and I have been for years in this most 
enlightened society a tramp, and an outcast, 
and a wretch. And now I boast of a ‘victory’ 
—after endless waiting, a ‘victory’; and that 
means that I have the price of a board shanty 
and of three years of bread and meat, and am 
free for that length of time to work sixteen 
hours a day.” \ 


As another part of the “Cause” to 
which he is devoting his life, Mr. Sin- 
clair contributes the following plan for 
co-operation in the domestic industries. 
—EDpIrTor. | 


HAVE a problem to solve. I write 

| an article about it for the reason 

that there are others troubled with 

it, and I believe that a number of people 

might solve it together where each would 
fail by himself. 

In carrying out my purpose I am 
obliged to discuss what the world would 
call my “private affairs.” So I explain 
at the outset that I am a Socialist, and 
consider that the private affairs of most 
individuals constitute the most important 
public affair now existing. I discuss my 
own because they are typical, and because 
they happen to be the ones with which | 
am most familiar. 

The problem is- the one commonly 
known as the “servant problem.” I in- 
vite you to consider the situation of a 
man who is possessed of a small family 
and a small income, and wishes to be 
free to turn his attention to intellectual 
pursuits. 

A few years ago the solution would 





























have been a simple one. Then all my 
wife and I ever dreamed of wanting was 
a one-room cabin in the country, solid 
enough to keep out the rain and the cold; 
and we should have eaten but one hot 
meal a day (and forgotten to eat that 
most of the time) and been blissfully 
happy. But now, for numberless rea- 
sons, this is impossible. We are no 
longer as strong as we were; we are no 
longer able to perform the office of cook 
and housekeeper with serenity. Also we 
have learned more about the world in 
which we live; we have been to Packing- 
town, which means that we can never 
again eat meat without a qualm; and in 
the same way we tremble at store bread 
and butter and milk, at canned vegeta- 
bles and fruits—at nearly everything, in 
fact, that we ate when we dwelt in tents 
and shanties, and wrestled with indiges- 


tion. And then finally, of course, there - 


is a little boy, who cannot be fitted into 
any such scheme. 

For the past two years we have lived 
upon a farm; and a farm is the ideal 
place to bring up a child, you have read 
in the books. At the outset a hunger for 
companionship seized our David, and he 
found his way to a neighbor’s and played 
with a little girl who stuttered. After a 
week or two we found that he was stut- 
tering, too, and stopped the visits, but 
too late; and now, for all I know, he 
may continue to say every word three 
times over as long as he lives. And 
when he was not learning to stutter he 
was up in the pear orchard, stuffing him- 
self ; or behind the house, swimming the 
baby ducks and his shoes in the wash- 
tub; or out in the kitchen, mixing him- 
self a pudding of pepper cruets, candle- 
sticks and milk. So it was found neces- 
sary to get some one to take care of him; 
so, little by little, the problem has arisen. 
For you must understand that it is not 
merely a question of finding a governess 
or kindergarten expert; it is a question 
of setting up and keeping under way a 
home for him—it is a question of an 
establishment, of servants! 

I could take a whole article to tell 
what images the dread word “servants” 
evokes in my mind. The servants I en- 
countered when -I lived in my mother’s 
home! The one who cut out the bottom 
of our fruit cake and left us only the hol- 
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low shell for Christmas! The one who 
took the Thanksgiving turkey home to 
her friends, and told us it fell out of the 
window! The one who went crazy—the 
one who got drunk and threw the salt 
box at my mother! And then our own, 
at the farm, all in a single year; the Irish 
lady who ate so much that she could 
hardly walk; the Hungarian girl who ate 
raw sausage, and wept and told us of her 
love affair; the angry looking personage 
who hid the eggs to save the trouble of 
cooking some for breakfast! 

The mistake was in the beginning— 
you say—if you object to servants you 
ought never to have married. But is a 
man to be denied the privilege of parent- 
hood just because he happens to possess 
an intellect? And is it for the best inter- 
ests of the race that its future genera- 
tions should be furnished exclusively by 
the ignorant and callous? And if au- 
thors, artists, scientists and philosophers 
are to reproduce their kind, what is to be 
done? Shall they have to marry their 
housekeepers? I have made many sacri- 
fices for my art, but I confess that that 
one would have staggered me. 

You see, the trouble is that we are So- 
cialists, and do not believe in master and 
servanthood ; it seems wicked to us, and 
we go about the world and see it, and 
our hearts bleed for the misery of it. 
And of course we canndét help pitying 
our own servants, even when thev im- 
pose upon us; and we encounter their 
personalities, vulgar and egotistical, and 
we shrink from them—we cannot get up 
the courage to face them, but sit in the 
parlor and hold terrified consultations. 
“The potatoes are simply impossible,” 
say I; “Mary must be told.” “But she 
will be offended again,” says my wife; 
“you tell her!” 

Of course we can do it if we must. 
We can stick to the farm and raise all 
our own food, and keep our health, and 
do it all at moderate expense—but how 
pitiful it is! We cannot travel, we can 
never hear any music, or attend the the- 
ater; we can have only books and our 
own thoughts, winter and summer, year 
in and year out. We cannot send our 
child to a kindergarten, to school; he can 
never be with other children. Can a 
mere writer of original books afford a 
house in the city, or city prices for im- 
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pure food? And of course we cannot 
keep a wideawake boy in a boarding 
house or an apartment. I have had him 
two weeks in a New York flat and seen 
him turn four able bodied adults into fit 
subjects for sanitarium treatment. And 
are we to go to hotels in the summer 
time and take our chances of typhoid 
and malaria, and pay huge sums of 
money to live in the same house with 
people less congenial than our own ser- 
vants? No, we must have our own home, 
and in the country; so our thoughts 
come back from every flight. - Let us 
make one desperate effort to try to get 
good servants, and then pay them any- 
thing and keep them; and when we get 
the machine running let us get a little 
house near by and keep it for our own 
and allow no one there, and go and live 
there and eat cold food and do our own 
work whenever we wish to be alone with 
our thoughts. 

That was our plan, until I took the 
resolution to write this article. There 
are hundreds, and even thousands, in ex- 
actly the same plight, I said—and why 
should they all sink back and reconcile 
themselves to the monstrous absurdities 
of isolated housekeeping? Surely it can- 
not be that there are not a few men and 
women in this country with intelligence 
and initiative enough to come and find a 
rational and scfentific way to live! 

As a preliminary to explaining what I 
wish to propose, I shall state one thing 
that I do not propose. I am not dream- 
. ing any sort of self supporting colony, to 
set a new ideal and realize the Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth. I am a member 
of the Socialist party, and all the hopes 
of my life are there. I understand that 
the hope of humanity is not in any new 
machinery or process to be discovered or 
created, but in the opportunities already 
existing, and now owned and operated 
for purposes of exploitation; I under- 
stand that so long as the mines and the 
factories, the railroads and the govern- 
ments of the world are held and run by 
capitalists, any colony of laborers, how- 
ever wise its organization and however 
noble its ideals, must be a colony of wage 
slaves. What I am making here is a 


simple business profession, for an asso- 
ciation of people who may possess a 
moderate income, to secure the benefits 
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of the application of the machine process 
to their domestic affairs. 

Here am I on my little farm, living as 
my ancestors lived—like a cave man or a 
feudal baron. I have my little castle and 
my retainers and dependents to attend 
me, and we practice a hundred different 
trades: The trade of serving meals, ‘and 
the trade of cleaning dishes, the trade of 
washing and ironing clothes, of killing 
and dressing meat, of churning butter, 
of baking bread, of grinding meal, of 
raising chickens, of cutting wood, of pre- 
serving fruit, of heating a house, of dec- 
orating rooms, of training children, and 
of writing books! And all these crowd- 
ed into one establishment, in close prox- 
imity, and all jarring and clashing with 
each other! And all carried on in the 
most primitive and barbarous fashion, 
upon a ‘small scale, and by unskilled hand 
labor. It takes a hundred cooks to pre- 
pare a hundred meals badly, while twen- 
ty cooks could prepare one meal for a 
hundred families, and do it perfectly. It 
costs a hundred thousand dollars to build 
and equip a hundred kitchens; it would 
cost only five thousand dollars to build 
one kitchen! But, of course, if you have 
large scale cooking at present, you can 
only have it under capitalist auspices ; 
and so it is associated in your minds 
with uncleanness, and bad service, and 
high prices. It takes a hundred churns 
and a hundred aching backs to make a 
thousand pounds of butter ; it would take 
only one machine and a man to tend it to 
make the same thousand pounds, and the 
cost of making it would be cut 95 per 
cent. But of course you cannot have 
large butter making except it is done for 
profit—and that means adulteration and 
poisoning! # It takes a hundred ignorant 
nursemaids“e take care of the children 
of a hundred families, and develop every 
kind of ugliness and badness in them; it 
would take only twenty or thirty trained 
nurses and kindergarten teachers to take 
care of them co-operatively, and bring 
them up according to the teachings of 
science. 

One could show this same thing in a 
thousand different forms, if it were nec- 
essary; but it has all been reasoned out 
in Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s book, “The 
Home,” and any one to whom the idea 
is new may read it there. The purpose 


























of this paper is not to persuade any one, 
but to move to action those already per- 
suaded. There must be, in and near New 
York, thousands of men and women of 
liberal sympathies, who understand this 
situation clearly, and are handicapped by 
its miseries in their own lives—authors, 
artists and musicians, editors and teach- 
ers and professional men, who abhor 
boarding houses and apartfhent hotels 
and yet shrink from managing servants, 
who have lonely and peevish children 
like my own, and are no fonder of eat- 
ing poisons or of wasting their time and 
strength than I am. There mugt be a 
few who, like myself, have realized that 
it is a question of dragging thru life a 
constantly increasing burden of care, or 
making an intelligent effort and solving 
the problem once for all. To such I offer 
my co-operation. I am not a business 
man, but circumstances have forced me 
to take up this problem, and I am not ac- 
customed to failing in what I undertake. 
I have said that “Socialism is not an ex- 
periment in government, but an act of 
will”; and I say the same of this plan. 
Having gotten the figures from experts 
and found out exactly what we can do, 
the one thing remaining is to go ahead 
and do it. 

I suppose that the average professional 
man invests ten thousand dollars in a 
home (or else pays rent equal to interest 
upon that sum) ; and that he pays two 
thousand dollars a year living expenses 
for his family. Let a hundred such fam- 
ilies combine to found a co-operative 
home, and there would be a million dol- 
lars for building and equipment, and two 
hundred thousand dollars a year for run- 
ning expenses ; I believe that for half the 
outlay five hundred people could live and 
enjuy comforts at present possible only 
to millionaires. I have, however, no in- 
tention of asking any one to risk his 
money upon such a guess. I write this 
to find out if there are people disppsed 
to consider the project; and if there are 
enough, I will have the plan figured upon 
by architects, contractors; stewards and 
other qualified experts, and have pre- 
pared a definite business proposition, and 
a plan of organization for a stock com- 
pany. 

The following embodies my own con- 
ception of what such a “home colony” 
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should be. It would be located within 
an hour of New York, and would have 
one hundred families, and three or four 
hundred acres of land, healthfully ‘1lo- 
cated, near some body of water, and as 
unspoiled by the hand of man as possi- 
ble. It should have an abundant water 
supply and a filtering plant; an electric 
light and power plant, and a large gar- 
den and farm, raising its own stock, 
meat, poultry, fruit and vegetables, and 
canning the last for winter use. It should 
be administered by a board of directors, 
democratically elected. For the manage- 
ment of its various departments salaried 
experts should be employed; machinery 
should be installed wherever it could be 
made to pay, and the best modern meth- 
ods should be applied in every industry. 
All its purchases should be in bulk and 
tested for quality; and, so far as the 
preparation and serving of food is con- 
cerned, the processes should be kept as 
aseptic as a surgical operation. 

We are accustomed to having our 
buildings for public purposes endowed 
by persons with a great deal of money 
and few ideals ; and so we consume much 
space and material and accomplish little, 
exactly typifying our civilization. The 
buildings of this home colony should be 
of frame at the outset, of simple and ex- 
pressive design, each structure exactly 
adapted to its specific purpose. The 
buildings should be conveniently grouped 
—those for the children in one place, 
those for cooking and eating in another, 
those for reading, for music and social 
intercourse, for recreation and exercise, 
in still other places. The greater part of 
the land would of course be given up to 
farm and woodland, and to the individ- 
ual dwellings of the families. The ground 
available for this latter purpose should 
be divided into lots, priced according to 
size and location, and leased to stock- 
holders for long terms. Each would 
erect his own home, according to his own 
taste—a home, of course, of a kind hith- 
erto unknown, with no provision for the 
cooking of food, or the training of chil- 
dren, or other trades and professions. 
It would be a place where the family met, 
to rest and play and sleep. It might be 
large or small, anything that the owner 
chose to make it—my own would be a 
four or five room cottage, of rustic de- 
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sign, and it would cost from six to eight 
hundred dollars. Besides these there 
should be apartment buildings, owned 
by the colony, and dormitories with 
rooms for single men and women. 

As to the public buildings, there should 
be a large and beautiful dining hall, and 
a modern, scientifically constructed kitch- 
en. There should be separate tables for 
each family, or for congenial groups of 
people. The service should be unexcep- 
tionable, the food simple, but perfect in 
quality and preparation; there should be 
a vegetarian service for those who prefer 
this cheaper mode of life, and the charge 
_. for board should be based upon the cost 

of the service. As to what the cost would 
be, with a colony raising nearly all its 
own food upon the premises, I can only 
submit three experiences of my own: 
First, it cost me for my family of three 
to board in New York city, in one room 
and in the cheapest way, a thousand dol- 
lars a year. Second, it cost us, living in 
a three-room cottage in the country, do- 
ing our.own work and buying our food 
from a farmer at wholesale prices, seven 
hundred dollars a year. Third, it cost 
us, living upon a sixty-acre farm, which 
represented a total investment of four 
thousand dollars, doing no work our- 
selves but the managing, paying a man 
and woman five hundred and forty dol- 
lars a year, having a horse and carriage, 
and feeding five persons instead of three, 
a total of less than six hundred dollars a 
year. Lest this statement should be un- 
believable, I put it in another form—the 
total expenses of the farm, including la- 
bor, were less than twelve hundred dol- 
lars, the income was six hundred dollars, 
and the net loss, or the cost to us of a 
year’s living, was less than six hundred. 
And these figures, it should be explained, 
included not merely board, but also 
household supplies and repairs of all 
sorts, items which would appear in other 
places in the community’s accounts. | 
will probably be laughed at, but I believe 
. that, granting the land, horses and ma- 
chinery, buildings, equipment and capi- 
tal, the members of such a colony as | 
describe could be provided with perfect 
service and an abundance of food of the 
best quality at a total cost of one hundred 
dollars a year per person. 

So much for the co-operative prepara- 
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tion of food. And now for the caring 
for children. There should be two sepa- 
rate establishments, one for infants, who 
like to sleep, and one for children, who 
like to run and shout. Both should be 
scientifically constructed and ventilated 
and kept as clean as an up-to-date hos- 
pital ; the food should be prepared under 
the general direction of a physician. No 
building for children should be over two 
stories high, and the upper windows 
should be beyond the reach of children ; 
no matches or exposed fire should be per- 
mitted, and there should be a night 
watchman, fire extinguishers and an au- 
tomatic sprinkling apparatus. These 
establishments should be under the su- 
pervision of a board of women directors ; 
and the actual work of caring for the 
children, washing, dressing and feeding 
them, playing with them and teaching 
them, should be done by trained nurses 
and kindergarten teachers who live in 
the colony as the friends and social 
equal of its members. In other words, it 
is my idea that the caring for children 
should be recognized as a profession, and 
that servants should have nothing to do 
with it; it is my idea that it should be 
done in a place built for the purpose, with 
floors for babies to crawl where there is 
no dirt for them to eat, with playgrounds 
for children where there are no stoves 
and no boiling water, no staircases and 
wells, no cats and dogs, no workbaskets, 
lamps, pianos, sewing machines, jam 
closets, inkstands, and authors’ writing 
tables. Instead, there should be sleep- 
ing rooms and bedrooms, and sun par- 
lors for nursing mothers; a_ separate 
building for the sick; kindergarten rooms 
and indoor playgrounds for bad weather, 
and a big all outdoors romping ground, 
with sunny places and shady places, 
swings, rocking horses, sand piles, and 
all other accessories of a children’s 
heaven. Of course, any mother should 
come and play with or care for her own 
children just as much as she pleased, or 
take them home, as she chose ; tho I think 
that no one would care to assist this plan 
who did not believe that children should 
be cared for in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of science, and preserved from the 
corrupting influence of grandmothers 
and aunts. Of course, any mother who 
belieyed that her work in the world was 
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caring for children, and who wished to 
care for her own and others, according 
to the methods of the commonwealth, 
would be free to do so, and to earn her 
living by doing it. 

I have already explained that I should 
not regard this as an experiment in So- 
cialism; but I do think that those who 
undertook it would have to be in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of Socialism, which 
is the spirit of brotherhood and de- 
mocracy. Whenever I have mentioned 
this plan to friends they have always 
said: “The great difficulty would be to 
get together a community of congenial 
people.” It does not seem to me that 
this would be a difficulty at all. Every 
member of the community would have 
his own home, to which he would invite 
his personal friends as he chose; and the 
other members of the community he 
would meet in the same way that he 
meets acquaintances in business and pol- 
itics, in theatres, restaurants and clubs. 
I myself am the most unsociable of hu- 
man beings when I am busy, and have 
no idea of giving up my hermit’s tastes. 
In a colony of a hundred families there 
ought to be persons of every kind of in- 
clination, and it would not be in the least 
necessary for any one to associate with 
those who were not congenial. Of 
course there are people in the world 
whom we should not want near us at all; 
but such people, I think, would not care 
to join our colony. Vulgar and snobbish 
people get along very well in the world 
as it is, and do not find it a task to give 
orders to servants. Those who would be 
interested in such a plan would be men 
and women who wished to practice 
“plain living and high thinking”; and 
they would naturally wish to get as far as 
possible from every suggestion of osten- 
tation and conventionality. They would 
establish the shirt waist and the short 
skirt as en regle, and would, I trust, 
allow me in without a dress suit. They 
would be all hard working people them- 
selves, and they would not look down 
upon honest labor. This spirit, if wisely 
and earnestly cultivated, would solve the 
“servant problem” for the colony, and 
solve the health problem for its members 
as well. I know business and profes- 
sional men who, when they need exer- 
cise, have to go down into the basement 
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and lift weights and pull at rubber 
straps; and they envy me my farm, 


where I can hoe the garden, or pitch hay, 
or pick fruit, and not merely benefit my 
body, but also put money in my purse. 
In this community every member would 
be credited for the time he worked; and 
it ought to become the custom for the 
men to help with the harvests, and the 
women with the preserving of fruit, and 
the children with the berry picking and 
the weeding of the gardens. I have no 
doubt that there are thousands of young 
men and women in New York city, stu- 
dents of art and music and the profes- 
sions, who would be glad of a chance to 
earn their way in a community where 
class feeling did not make labor degrad- 
ing. I appreciate the difficulties in the 
way of such a project; the chances at 
present against a coal heavers being a 
socially possible person, and I am not in- 
sisting that the day laborers should 
share in the privileges of the community. 
But I do think that this should certainly 
be the case with those whom we select to 
care for and teach our children, and also, 
if possible, with those whom we permit 
to prepare and serve our food; if I am 
not willing to shake a man’s hand or sit 
next to him in a reading room, I do not 
see why I should be willing to eat what 
he has cooked. I personally know a 
young man who is studying art, and who 
earns his living by washing dishes in a 
downtown restaurant, because it takes 
only two or three hours a day of his 
time. In Memorial Hall at Harvard 
University, in the sanitarium at Battle 
Creek, and in many other places I might 
name, those who wait upon the tables 
are college students; and any one who 
knows the difference which there is in 
the atmosphere of such a dining hall 
knows what I should wish to attain. ° 

I have so far only outlined the two 
main industries of the colony, the caring 
for children and the preparing for food ; 
the nature of the other common oppor- 
tunities would suggest themselves to any 
one. There would be a laundry, a boat 
livery and bath houses, a drug store, a 
general store, a refreshment room. 
There would, of course, be a complete 
telephone service, electric lights and hot 
water or electric heating thryout the 
buildings. There would be a resident 
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physician, and perhaps before long teach- 
ers of music and languages might find it 
worth while to join the colony. There 
would, of course, be a building for so- 
cial purposes, with large piazzas for 
summer and sun parlors for winter; 
there would be a hall for lectures, con- 
certs, theatricals and dancing; there 
would be a reading room and a circulat- 
ing library of periodicals and recent 
books. It is your custom to spend say 
fifty or hundred dollars a year for these, 
and you could achieve your purpose co- 
operatively for a fifth of the expet:se. 
There would be a gymnasium and a 
swimming pool, and of course tennis anil 
croquet and baseball grounds. There 
would be stages to meet all trains, and 
closed conveyances to convey people to 
and from the dining hall in bad weather. 
There would be a livery stable, at which 
you could hire or keep a rig for about 
one-fourth what it would cost you else- 
where. 

I think that such a community shoul] 
be planned for the accommodation of a 
certain number of members, and the 
necessary working force, and should be 
limited to these. Not all of the members 
need be stockholders of course; others 
might be admitted to the benefits of the 
association, but in that case the stock 
should pay dividends, and in any case 
the management of the corporation 
would have to be vested exclusively in 
the stockholders. For the administration 
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of the various industries there would 
have to be a superintendent, a man of 
first class executive ability, responsible 
to the board of directors; and° there 
would be a corps of managers of de- 
partments, each a thoroly experienced 
man; a manager of the farm and stables, 
of the truck and flower gardens; of the 
purchasing department and the co-opera- 
tive store; of the catering department, 
of the buildings and grounds, the power 
plant and the heating department. How 
many such men there should be and what 
they should be paid, how many em- 
ployees of all sorts. would be necessary, 
is one of the questions upon which ex- 
pert advice is needed. As I said before, 
I.am willing to get a complete set of 
figures for the enterprise I have outlined, 
provided that I hear from a sufficient 
number of people to make it worth 
while. I am perfectly and seriously in 
earnest about the matter, willing to give 
my time to it, for years, if need be. I 
hope to hear from one or two hundred 
people who are interested ; but I am will- 
ing to undertake the enterprise with as 
few as twenty families. I wish to hear 
not merely from those who will invest 
as stockholders, but also from those who 
will rent or build homes; from men and 
women who “are willing to contribute 
their labor, as waiters, cooks, nurses, 
teachers or managers; and from persons 
having business experience who would 
like to help me in working out this plan. 
Princeton, N. J. 


The Railroad Rate Debate in the Senate 


BY ISIDOR RAYNER 


[The Hon, Isidor Rayner, United States Senator from Maryland, as is well known, took 


a leading part in the Railroad Rate debates in the Senate. 


His speech on the Monroe Doc- 


trine at the beginning of the session will alsc be recalled. Senator Rayner was chief coun- 
sel for Admiral Schley in the famous trial before the Court of Enquiry. His wide experience 
in the trial courts and appellate tribunals renders his opinions in the folfowing article espe- 


cially interesting.—Ep1Tor. ] 


proposition that the people of the 
country are weary of listening to or 
reading any further prolongation of the 
Railroad Rate question that has occupied 
the Senate during the last few months. 


y may be asserted as a rather safe 


I have, however, been asked to sum- 
marize some leading features connected 
therewith, and_also the results that have 
been reached, which I shall proceed to do 
as concisely as possible. 

The debate was perhaps as: interesting 
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and instructive as any that has taken 
place in Congress for years, and this was 
the more remarkable because the subject 
under discussion in its manifold details 
was not one that presented many attrac- 
tive features to the public in general. It 
occupied a vast field of legal questions 
and of public policy and of expert 
knowledge in regard to railroad manage- 
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bore the brunt of the battle deserve the 
greatest credit for the untiring patience 
and- exhaustive labor that they devoted 
to its investigation. It was necessary 
for those who desired to familiarize 
themselves with the work in hand to 
read and analyze over five thousand 
pages of testimony, besides innumerable 
communications and suggestions that 

















Isidor Rayner. 


ment that would not seem to form sub- 
jects for public interest, and nevertheless 
it is a fact that not only was there a 
crowded attendance upon many days of 
the discussion, but that the public and 
the. press followed it thruout all of its 
progress, in all of its minutest details, 
and it seemed to gather instead of losing 
in interest as it proceeded to its conclu- 
sion. 

It was a voluminous subject to handle, 
and the leaders and the committees that 


were submitted to Congress after the 
evidence had been concluded. It was 
the culmination of a great struggle that 
had been proceeding for over fifteen 
years thruout the country, and which 
brought us face to face with one of the 
most important economic problems that 
has perhaps ever engaged our attention. 

In accordance with the request that 
has been made of me, I can epitomize 
some leading features of this debate by 
saying : 
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In the first place, the debate was non- 
partisan and non-political, which is a 
rare occurrence in any public contro- 
versy upon the floor of Congress. It 
would be difficult to recall any episode 
that called forth any exposition of party 
bias, or which involved a_ separation 
upon party lines upon any questions that 
were involved. Both parties were at 
work earnestly and honestly to secure 
for the country a measure that would 
meet the exigencies of the case and bring 
about a result that, so far as possible, 
would gratify public expectations, and 
remedy the evils under which the people 
were suffering. ie 

It is therefore a remarkable event, 
worthy of record, that during the whole 
of this protracted debate hardly an utter- 
ance can be found that had reference to 
any political division by the forces that 
were arrayed against each other in the 
most acute stages of the discussion. One 
looks in vain for any other debate in 
Congress, upon any other question as 
great as this, that exhibits this peculiar 
feature, and it is safe, therefore, now to 
assert that neither party will have a 
legitimate right or privilege of claiming 
that this enactment is a victory of. one 
party over another. Any orie could have 
listened thruout, to almost any of the 
arguments that were made, without be- 
ing able to detect to which party the 
speaker belonged. This is a notable tri- 
umph, and attests unmistakably that 
when the representatives of the Amer- 
ican people are assembled to perform a 
great public duty they can, without _re- 
gard to party politics, unite in a patriotic 
effort for the best interests of our com- 
mon country. ae 

The next feature that it may be per- 
missible to refer to is the undoing of the 
, public criticism that at the beginning of 
the debate had been leveled against the 
Senate. There were ominous predic- 
tions at the.start that the Senate would 
either not pass any legislation at all, or 
if it did enact a law it would be so favor- 
able to the corporate interests of the 
country that it would result in frustrat- 
ing instead of effectuating the object in 
view. It soon became apparent that the 
Senate had no such purpose, and public 
censure was quickly turned into public 
approval of the course that was being 
pursued, 
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The next prominent feature that came 
to the surface in the argument was the 
research and the study that were re- 
quired to fully understand the subjects 
that were involved. Complicated ques- 
tions of public policy with regard to the 
management of railroads and questions 
of constitutional and statutory law came 
to the front almost daily, and they re- 
ceived the attention of every one who 
participated in the discussion, to the al- 
most absolute exclusion of every other 


' subject of legislative action. 


At first it was suggested that the con- - 
stitutional lawyer was too much in evi- 
dence, but this criticism vanished as soon 
as it became evident that supreme ques- 
tions. of our organic law were involved 
that could not be overlooked without do- 
ing a lasting injury to the subject. An 
attack had been made at the outset, per- 
fectly justifiable and influenced by the 
best’and highest convictions, by Senator 
Foraker, of Ohio, that the whole frame- 
work of the law that we were construct- 
ing was. beyond the reach of legislation, 
and that it was not authorized by the 
Constitution, and this charge had to be 
met with the resistance called for by the 
high authority from which it sprang. 
This’ gave rise to a most interesting 
argument as to the power of the general 
government, and it can fairly be stated 
that the constitutional provision to regu- 
late commerce. among the States never 
received such a comprehensive exposi- 
tion upon the floor of Congress as it did 
in this debate. ©... ©. 

Now, as to the.results that have been 
reached. While this enactment might 
not be entirely*satisfactory-to the people, 
it nevertheless marks a period in our na- 
tional development, of progress, and is 
an important advance “pon all previous 
legislation. A great-many; amendments 
were offered to the bill that ought to have 
been passed, and some were passed that 
perhaps ought not to have been adopted, 
but, taking it as a whole, the new law is 
full of beneficent provisions. which, while 
not revolutionary in character, will tend 
to keep the railroads of the country with- 
in proper bounds, and afford untold re- 
lief to every public and private interest 
that come in contact with them. 

The act will, of course, go into the 
courts for judicial construction, and 
among the main questions that will be 
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presented for consideration will be the 
following : 

1. Has Congress the right to regulate 
the railroad rates of the country? 

2. Assuming that it has the right, has 
it the power to authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix the rates 
in accordance with the standard that it 
has declared? 

3. Shall the courts retry the cases, or 
shall the -orders of the Commission be 
final unless they invade and violate con- 
stitutional rights? 

My own judgment is that the courts 
will hold that Congress has the right to 
fix the standard and the further right to 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as an administrative body, to 
determine and prescribe the rates in ac- 
cordance with the standard fixed by it. 

In regard to the last point, as to the 
power of the courts, I look upon this 
amendment of an unlimited review as an 
absolute defect in the law, and I am firm- 
ly of the opinion that under this provi- 
sion the courts will try the cases de novo 
and that the judgment of the Commis- 
sion will only be advisory. 

The act would have been as close to 
perfection almost as it is possible to 
bring legislation if this broad review, as 
it has been called, had been limited to 
the constitutional inquiry as to whether 
the property of the carrier was taken 
without just compensation. The action 
of the President in connection with this 
amendment, to say the least of it, discon- 
certed his personal friends upon the 
Democratic side of the Senate, who sin- 
cerely believed in confining the court to 
an inquiry under the Constitution, and 
not investing it with the unlimited func- 
tion of trying the issue in all its details. 
The President either believed that the 
new review now incorporated in the act 
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by the Senate was no enlargement of the 
previous review that he had accepted; 
and if he believes this he is mistaken 
upon the law of the case; or he believes 
that this new review is broader than the 
constitutional review, and if he believes 
this then he changed his position without 
consulting those that were acting with 
him. 

No one attributes to the President any- 
thing but honest motives and a zealous 
purpose to promote this legislation in the 
interest of the American people, but this 
change of his position greatly embar- 
rassed his friends at a most critical 
period of the controversy. As it is, the 
President deserves great credit, and he 
has received acknowledgment thereof 
from the Democratic side for inspiring to 
a large extent, and encouraging and in- 
sisting upon this legislation, and without 
his persistent purpose it is very doubt- 
ful whether we would have any new en- 
actment at all. 

One thing is sure, that under the bill 
as it now stands the carriers will be abso- 
lutely protected; they will always have 
“due process of law” and “just com- 
pensation” under the Constitution, and 
my judgment is they will have besides 
this a reviewing court of original juris- 
diction to protect them at every juncture 
and at every point of the controversy be- 
tween themselves and the shipper. 

It is honestly hoped, therefore, that 
the rights of the shipper and of the com- 
mercial interests of the country and the 
consumer and the people may be equally 
well guarded in an equivalent degree 
with that of the carrier, and at every 
stage of the controversy they may be pro- 
tected equally with the railroads, and 
may receive justice “freely, without de- 
nial,” and “speedily, without delay.” 


Wasuincton, D. C. 4 











The Opening 


of the Duma 


BY ALBERT EDWARDS 


[One of our correspondents in Russia using the pen name of Albert Edwards, was for- 
tunate enough to gain entrance to the Throne Room of the Winter Palace for the opening 


of the Duma, which he graphically describes in the following article. 


We are glad to be 


able to present with it a photograph of this historic scene.—Ep1rTor.] 


vous plait.” 

A dapper little man in bril- 
liant uniform and many decorations gave 
us this glad word. For an hour and a 
half we had been waiting, standing by a 
door to the Winter Palace. Carriage 
after carriage had whirled past us and 
been emptied of its load of gorgeous 
officers and grand dames. Orderlies 
galloped about and ail the crack regi- 
ments of Russia were ranked in the square 
in front of the Palace—“Guards,” 
“Lancers,” “Hussars.” We had _ been 
standing there since a little after eleven, 
in evening dress, and looking like un- 
employed waiters. But we had become 
used to waiting. Getting admittance to 
this function, the formal opening of Rus- 
sia’s new Parliament, was the most try- 
ing and nerve racking feat ever asked of 
a newspaper correspondent. There were 
men in our group who had followed our 
army in Cuba, who had covered the Boer 
War and had campaigned in Manchuria, 
but all agreed that this was the most vex- 
ing of their experiences. 

First we had applied to our Ambas- 
sadors, and were then summoned to the 
Marie Palace to meet some court offi- 
cial, wasted a half day there and were 
told to come again the next day. Then 
we had to furnish photographs endorsed 
by our Embassies. .We were sent to the 
Chancellery of the Court, and back to the 
Marie Palace—endlessly. All this time, 
apparently wasted, was well used, I 
found afterward, by the police. This 
coming and going was simply to give 
them a chance to become well acquainted 
with us, to trace our steps and to assure 
themselves that we were not bomb 
throwers. 

After we had stood ’round an hour and 
a half the little man gave us the call in 
French and we were let in. Our passes, 
elaborate affairs, were scrutinized, and 
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26 A LLONS Messieurs, montez, s’il 


we were filed past a line of gendarmes 
who had memorized our faces. We were 
led up to a large “salle d’attendance” and 
again we had to wait. 

The door was at last thrown open and 
we were told to go. None of us knew just 
where we were to go, whether there were 
nuinbered seats for us or whether we had 
to stand. Every inquiry met with a 
shrug of the shoulders ; no one seemed to 
have any definite information. As we 
were all naturally anxious to get good 
places, the passage thru numerous halls 
and corridors, upstairs and down, was 
much like a football match. A fat corre- 
spondent from one of the German agen- 
cies bowled: me over against a little 
woman from a daily in Prague. But she 
was so interested in the scramble that she 
didn’t have time to listen to my apologies. 
At last a small door was opened and we 
tumbled into the gallery of the Throne 
Room. 

An immense square room with simple 
furnishings, completely surrounded by a 
narrow gallery. The half which was 
nearest to the throne was closed,-so we 
were crowded into the gallery round the 
rear of the room. The first impression 
was rather disappointing. I have seen 
many more beautiful rooms in other 
palaces. The throne, with the drapery, 
looked decidedly worn and tawdy. The 
coronation robe of ermine and cloth of 
gold was draped over the back of the 
throne. A few ushers in quaint uniforms 
and carrying long canes, the sign of their 
office, moved about the floor. Once in 
a while some functionary would walk 
thru, but otherwise the room was empty, 
and we were treated to another long and 
tedious wait. 

Finally, the military officials entered. 
Their uniform was, of course, full dress 
and exceedingly brilliant. One very fat 
officer was dressed as a Hussar, high 
black boots, tight scarlet trousers, a blue 
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jacket and a mantle of crimson. The 
taste in colors exhibited by the Russian 
officers is not always of the best. But 
there was no uniform which was quite so 
startling and barbaric as that of this fat 
Hussar. He seemed always on the point 
of breaking out into some “opera bouffe” 
song. Every one was covered with 
decorations, and there was no end of gold 
trapping. They had hardly taken their 
places, when they were followed by the 
high civil officials. Senators, in scarlet 
frock coats, heavily faced with gold 
braid. The Mayors of the larger cities 
were there, in blue coats; they wore 
heavy silver chains and the keys of their 
cities. There was considerable disturb- 
«ance in placing these men, as all were 
as anxious to be in the front row as lit- 
tle boys at a circus. The Councillors of 


State were placed at the right of the © 


throne, and nearest to where the Czar 
would stand. The entire right side of 
the hall was filled with these men, re- 
splendent in the glory which the Duma 
threatens. They stood there as the life 
guard, the loyal defenders of autocracy, 
and the divine right to call themselves 
noble. If they could not make their 
arguments convincing, they could, at 
least, make their uniforms dazzling. 

There was a slight rustle among them 
when an advance guard of the enemy 
appeared. Three peasant deputies strolled 
into the room before their time. Two 
were dressed in high boots and caftans, 
such as are worn in the villages. The 
third had bought some city clothes and 
looked ludicrous. The clothes had evi- 
dently been ready-made and were never 
intended for anything like so large a man. 
They were met by a volley of hostile 
stares. But they stood their ground and 
strolled about the room for a few mo- 
ments, nodding their heads gravely 
and speaking in whispers; then, having 
completed their reconnaissance, they re- 
treated in good order to their main body 
in the anteroom. 

A chorus of half a hundred little boys 
in scarlet vestments marched in and lined 
up around the altar and holy picture in 
the middle of the room. 

Then came the Duma. They filed in 
solemnly and took places opposite the 
officials and directly below me. The 
quietness of their clothes was probably 
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emphasized by the gorgeousness of those 
on the other side of the room. They 
looked very gray and grim. Some were 
in evening dress, but the peasants came 
in their home clothes. A few Mussul- 


mans and a Catholic bishop from 
Poland furnished the only bit of 
color on the Duma side. As I 


watched them march in I recalled the 
wonderful description which Carlyle ~ 
gives of the procession of the Estates 
General on the 4th of May, 1789. Carlyle, 
however, had the advantage of history. 
The deeds of Mirabeau, and Marat, of 
Robespierre, and Dr. Guillotin, were all 
matters of record when he wrote. As 
I looked down on these men, called on 
the same mission, I tried, but quite in 
vain, to pick out which of these 400 odd 
would be the leader. There is no doubt 
that among them is a Mirabeau, prob- 
ably a Marat, and possibly a Guillotin. 
A correspondent near me touched my 
arm and whispered: 

“The first conflict between the officials 
and the Duma,” and I looked down to 
where he pointed. The ushers were 
vainly trying to persuade the members 
of the Duma to occupy less space. The 
peasants, however, were not to be awed 
by the gorgeous uniforms, but stood their 
ground stolidly, and at last the officials 
gave it up. 

The last touch of splendor was added 
when a dozen patriarchs of the Church, 
white haired and clad in cloth of gold, 
came in. They were venerable men, old 
almost to decrepitude. They seemed 
hardly strong enough to hold up their 
jeweled crowns. We could see out in 
the anteroom a Cossack regiment, the 
personal escert of the Czar, standing. 
lined four deep. Again there was a long 
wait, and then three ushers came in and 
rapped for attention. Far off were heard 
the faint strains of “God save the Czar.” 
Every one grew rigid with attention: 
The sound of music came nearer and the 
procession entered. 

First came the Luperial Insignia, the 
Seal of State, the Sword, the Sceptre, the 
Imperial Banner, the Orb and Crown, 
each borne on a cushion by a high official 
of the Court, flanked by Generals with’ 
drawn swords, and on either side 
marched a file of veteran Grenadiers. 
They passed by the side of the altar and 
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deposited the Insignia on stools around 
the throne. The Czar was in the room 
and almost halfway down before I rec- 
ognized him. I had rather expected a 
flare of trumpets when he entered, or 
perhaps I was looking for a more kingly 
man. He seemed youthful, very nervous, 
and he walked with an uncertain stride. 
The Empresses came immediately behind 
him, and their whole demeanor was in 
striking contrast to his. One could not 
imagine more perfect poise. Their gowns 
were gorgeous, but the Czar was very 
simply dressed. Three of the oldest of 
the patriarchs met them in the middle 
of the room and went thru the long 
formula of the Blessing, springling them 
with hyssop, and presenting the cross 
to be kissed. When this- formula was 
ended the choir started a “Te Deum.” 
It was long and tedious, but it gave an 
excellent opportunity to observe the 
“ scene, 

The Czar stood in the middle of the 
room, directly in front of me. His nerv- 
ousness increased, his fingers twitched 
continuously. His wife stood at his right, 
the Empress Dowager at his left, and the 
Grand Dukes behind him. Beneath me 
were the members of the Duma, and 
beyond the wide aisle, the sea of gaudy 
uniforms. Witte and Dournovo, the two 
lately deposed Ministers, stood almost side 
by side. Witte, large and impassive. 
Dournovo, small and nervous. A little 
closer to the throne stood the new Pre- 
mier, Gourimeekin. It was interesting 
to note how the different people respond- 
ed to the religious ceremony. The Czar 
did not seem very much interested. The 
Grand Dukes, despite the rumors of their 
profligacy, appeared very devout and 
crossed themselves almost continuously. 
The peasants, who are supposed to be 
very religious, did not follow the service 
half so rigorously. 

After what seemed an interminable 
time, the “Te Deum” was over and the 
Czar began again his progress toward 
the throne, the Empresses went to a lit- 
tle platform at his right, where they 
were surrounded by a crowd of the Court 
ladies. The Czar slowly ascended the 
steps to the dais, and sat for a moment 
on the corner of the great chair. It 
looked very much too big for him. He 
had seemed undersized when I first rec- 
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ognized him, but as he sat there in the 
gigantic chair he reminded me sharply 
of a picture which I hadseenof Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. After a moment he stood 
up and an aide-de-camp handed him a 
stiff cardboard, on which his speech was 
written. He seemed to gain confidence, 
and during the reading of his speech was, 
for once, right kingly. He stood grace- 
fully and read most distinctly. Every 
syllable was audible in every corner of 
the room. 

The speech was exceedingly clever. It 
lasted for fully five minutes and did not 
say anything. But cleverness was not 
what was wanted. The people wanted 
frankness and the speech lacked that. 
The attention was great as he was read-- 
ing. What he read would have been a 
very good introduction to a longer 
speech. Would he drop generalities and 
come down to particulars? Every one’s 
ears were strained, the quiet was appall- 
ing, and this question was written on 


every face. 


“And may God bless Me and -you.” 

He lowered the paper and took the 
first clear look at his people. He had 
finished. An aide-de-camp sprang to his 
side and took the paper. The attention 
relaxed slowly. He had said nothing, 
but it took some seconds before this was 
realized. 

It was a‘great and evident disappoint- 
ment to the Duma. Every important 
question was dodged. The Duma takes 
itself very seriously; it did not come to 
St. Petersburg to be trifled with. In 
some instances the electors have told 
their deputies that if they cannot come 
back with the reforms it will not be wise 
to come back at all. They did not come 
to hear clever speeches. 

Of course, it would not have been 
“statesmanlike,” nor “diplomatic,” for 
the Czar to have said anything on such 
an occasion; but—oh! for one word! 
One word that rang true and frank! 

“Bravo!” “Bravo!” “Long live the 
Czar!” The applause was sudden and 
startling; after his quiet reading, but— 
localized. It came from the other side 
of the hall ; from the officers, the officials, 
the Court attendants, and especially from 
His Majesty’s personal staff. Directly 
below me the Duma was silent, sullen and 
grimly disappointed. Even the shrewdest 
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of them, those who had prophesied just 
such a speech, had hoped. “It is the 
greatest disappointment of my life,” a 
Russian whispered in my ear. 

The bureaucrats were disgusted at the 
and stood waiting while the insignia were 
marshaled before him. He looked timid 
again, but the roaring “Bravos” on the 
right and the grim silence on his left were 
too marked to pass unnoticed. His fore- 
head wrinkled with displeasure. The 
cortége started. Every bow which he 
made to the right brought fresh vivats, 
to the left, silence, broken only by a few 
weak cheers. The look of displeasure 
changed to one of sullen anger, and in 
the last half of the hall he bowed only 
to the right. 

The affair which had been launched 
with so much splendor was a bitter dis- 
appointment. He had pleased no one. 
The bureaucrats were disgusted at the 
very presence of these peasants and simple 
people, and the Duma had lost its last 
illusion. The lines are sharply drawn 
now. Those on the right of the hall are 
to have a death grapple with those on the 
left, and it is not likely that the Czar will 
count for twopence in the struggle. He 
iacked the courage to take sides. 

The speech was very much as I had 
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expected it would be. But still it was 
a genuine disappointment. It is a bitter 
thing to see a man lose a glorious oppor- 
tunity. There are very few who really 
know anything about the Czar. All his 
speeches are, of course, influenced, if not 
absolutely written, by others. But if he 
had thrown down that written speech and 
said a few frank words to his people, 
who were only half disloyal, the soldiers 
would not have been able to maintain 
order. The enthusiastic greeting would 
have passed all bounds. They were long- 
ing that he might be with them. They 
have certain definite things for which 
they have come to St. Petersburg; things 
that had been long pondered and earn- 
estly talked over by their friends and 
things which they are quite resolved to 
get at any cost. They would have been 
glad if the Czar was with them. But 
they can no longer hope this. 

After the Czar followed all the Court, 
ladies in wonderful gowns and officers 
in their glaring uniforms. But no one 
looked at them. The Duma waited, 
silently and impassively, till their turn to 
leave came. Few of them even spoke. 
‘Lhe thing was so patent that there was 
no need to talk. 


St. Perersspurc, Russia, 


‘Halcyon Days 


BY ERNEST T. PAINE 


‘Os éxorav xemépiov xara unva miVvv6Ky 
Zevs auatra ré66apa xai bé&xa 
Aacbaveyov ré tv wpav nadéovoiv éni- 


x8ovto1 


ipadv maidorpipov xeomnmidas 


aAxnvovos. 


—Simonides. 


To winter seas is given blessed rest; 
A dream steals o’er the spirit of the deep: 
The little waves forget and fall asleep— 
Tired children on their sleeping mother’s breast. 
That day the spotted halcyon builds her nest, 
And so begins her gentle watch to keep; 
Sweet respite finding after billows steep— 
Soft cradle where her young may be caressed. 
In time of storm the anxious sailor prays 
For halcyon birds, that they may quickly come. 
We—cother mariners, whose sail is riven 
By wilder tempest—lift sad eyes to heaven. 
O Star of Love! in mercy guide us home 
To quiet seas and blessed Halcyon Days. 


Centrat Fats, R. I. 





What Is Electricity? 


BY WILLIAM RAMSAY, K. C. B. 


[The most distinguished of all British chemists is Sir William Ramsay, Professor of 
Chemistry in University College, London, and the discoverer of that strange group of inert 
gases, argon, helium, neon, krypton and zenon. For the discovery of the first of these, he re- 
ceived, together with Lord Rayleigh, the Nobel Prize. The question he answers, what is 
the motive power of electricity, is one often heard, and altho. it is usually asked to “make 
conversation,” and with no desire for an answer, yet there are many persons who really 
want to understand it and would take the trouble to listen to an explanation which they 
could comprehend. Such an explanation we have here, which altho it deals with an ab- 
struse subject and introduces some of the newest and most abstract conceptions of science, 





is written in such a clear and simple style that any educated 
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a banker, who has spent a large 

portion of his life of eighty-nine 
years in studying geology and astron- 
omy, put to me lately the question: 
“Whence comes the motive power of 
electricity? I can understand the motive 
power of steam, but not of electricity.” 

This led me to think on the subject; 
and altho there is not much new in my 
reply, it contains, nevertheless, one novel 
point, which contributes, I think, to 
clearness of thought. 

The answer refers only to electricity 
generated by a battery; not to a current 
made by means of a dynamo machine. 
The answer to the question, What gen- 
erates a current in a dynamo? must be 
left till a later opportunity. 

The simplest form of a battery con- 
sists of a vessel containing dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, into which dip a copper and 
zinc plate, connected by a wire. A cur- 
rent flows thru the wire; its presence can 
be demonstrated by a galvanometer, or 
by dipping the wire’ from the copper 
plate and the wire from the zinc plate in 
a solution of iodide of potassium; a 
brown stain begins to appear at the end 
of the wire connected with the zinc 
plate; it is caused by the iodine being 
set free, which dissolves in the liquid 
with a brown color. 

If it is desired to make the test more 
striking a little starch may be added to 
the solution of iodide of potassium. The 
color will then be blue, for iodine and 
starch give a blue color. Now, why does 
the current pass? 

To explain this, let us consider what 
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A N old friend of mine, by profession 


man can understand it.— 


happens to a lump of sugar lying at the 
bottom of a cup of water. After a few 
minutes the sugar will melt, or, more 
correctly, dissolve in the water. But the 
water at the top will not be sweet for a 
long time; the sugar takes a good many 
minutes before it spreads up into the wa- 
ter. Why? It is believed that sugar 
consists of minute invisible particles 
called molecules ; and they are in motion. 

Altho we cannot see molecules move, 
we may nevertheless make an_ experi- 
ment which will prove to us that parti- 
cles of matter, easily visible under a fair- 
ly powerful microscope, are always in 
rapid motion. 

An ordinary water color paint, rubbed 
with water, gives particles of a con- 
venient size; gamboge is perhaps the 
best color to take. These particles are 
always “jigging” to and fro; their mo- 
tion is not regular, but spasmodic; and 
they spread, in virtue of that motion; so 
that they move from one part of the wa- 
ter to another. 

So it is with the sugar molecules ; that 
they do spread is proved by the, water 
becoming sweet, even at the surfaee. In 
fact the sugar particles try to move from 
where they are to where they are not. If 
one felt inclined to moralize on the sub- 
ject, one might ask, is not that what we 
all try to do? Is not an attempt at mo- 
tion what makes for progress of all kinds 
in the world? 

If such motion could be ‘hindered, say 
by a screen which would block the pas- 
sage of the sugar molecules, while allow- 
ing the water molecules to pass, the su- 
gar molecules would bombard the 
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screen, giving it innumerable blows, and 
these blows would make themselves evi- 
dent as a kind of pressure on the screen. 

This pressure has been measured; a 
partition has been found which allows 
the water to pass, while blocking the way 
for sugar. It is as if gravel of two sizes 
were being shaken on a sieve; the stones 
which pass thru the meshes do not press 
on the sieve, while those which are 
stopped by the sieve may be recognized 
by their pressure. 

Substances other than sugar, too, can 
be stopped by the same screen; for ex- 
ample, tartaric acid can. And it has 
been found that the pressure produced 
by equal numbers of molecules or parti- 
cles of sugar and of tartaric acid, con- 
tained in equal volumes of water, is 
equal. 

Common salt is a compound of a metal 
named sodium and a yellow green gas 
called chlorine. Each molecule or parti- 
cle of salt must therefore contain these 
two elements ; that is, each particle must 
be made up of at least two smaller parti- 
cles, and these smaller particles are 
called “atoms.” If a spoonful of salt be 
placed at the bottom of a glass of water, 
like the sugar, its particles will wander 
thru the water, so that, after some time, 
the water will become salt all thru. 

Just as with sugar, it is possible to find 
a membrane which will allow water to 
pass thru it, while it stops the passage of 
salt; and it is possible to measure the 
pressure of molecules of salt on the mem- 
brane. 

Now, here a very curious thing has 
been found; molecules of salt give twice 
is great a pressure as an equal number 
f particles of sugar, spread thru the 
same volume of water; it looks as if 
there }were twice as many particles of 
salt present. And it is supposed that 
there really are twice as many. To ac- 
count for this, it is believed that each 
molecule of salt splits up into two atoms, 
one of sodium and one of chlorine, and 
that each atom plays the part of a mole- 
cule, in so far as it is able to raise pres- 
sure. Owing to the habit which such 
minute particles as the atoms of sédium 
and chlorine have of moving about in a 
watery solution, they are named “ions,” 
a Greek word, which means “wan- 
derers.” 
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But an ion is not merely a wandering 
particle; the moving particles of sugar 
are not called ions. The ions contained 
in a solution of salt have another pecul- 
iarity ; one has gained, and the other has 
lost, what we may term an atom of elec- 
tricity. Now, what is electricity? 

It used to be believed, formerly, that 
there were two kinds of electricity, one 
called positive and the other negative. 
At that time it would not have been pos- 
sible to answer the question. But recent 
researches make it probable that what 
used to be called negative electricity is 
really a substance. Indeed the relative 
weight of its particles has been meas- 
ured ; each is about one seven-hundredth 
of the mass of an atom of hydrogen; and 
the mass of an atom of hydrogen is the 
smallest of all masses of what we have 
been used to call matter. 

Atoms of electricity are named “elec- 
trons” ; they appear to be all of one kind. 
The metal sodium, and indeed all other 
metals, may be regarded as compound of 
electrons with a stuff which may be 
named “sodion” for sodium, “cuprion” 
for copper, “ferrion” for iron, and so-on. 
When sodium loses an electron it be- 
comes “sodion”; when iron loses three 
electrons it becomes “ferrion,” and sim- 
ilarly with the rest. 

How can sodium be made to lose its 
electron? This happens when it enters 
into combination. When sodium is heat- 
ed in air, which contains oxygen gas, it 
burns, and is said to unite or combine 
with oxygen; burning appears to be ac- 
companied by a transference of an elec- 
tron from the sodium to the oxygen. 
Common salt may be made by heating - 
sodium in chlorine gas; it takes fire, 
burns and is changed into white, ordi- 
nary salt. It has lost an electron; chlo- 
rine has gained one. 

When dissolved in water, the sodium 
exists in the water as sodion; that is, 
sodium less an electron. The chlorine is 
in the water, not as chlorine; by gaining 
an electron, it has been converted into 
chlorion. We see, therefore, that those 
elements which we call metals become 
ions by losing electrons; while those 
which we call non-metals become ions 
by gaining electrons, 

Let us now consider the simple battery 
or cell, consisting of copper and a plate 
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of zinc, each dipping in a jar half full of 
dilute hydro-chloric acid. This hydro- 
chloric acid consists of a number of ions 
of hydrogen; and ions of hydrogen dif- 
fer from ordinary hydrogen gas in the 
same way as ions of sodium differ from 
metallic sodium, namely, by each atom 
having parted with an electron. The 
electron which each atom has lost has at- 
tached itself to an atom of chlorine, and 
the chlorine atom is thereby converted 
into an ion. 

The plate of zinc cannot dissolve in 
the water, until its atoms have been con- 
verted into ions. They would thus each 
have to part with two electrons. But 
the attraction of an atom of zinc for these 
two electrons is so great that the zinc 
does not dissolve, unless, indeed, the 
electrons can be supplied from elsewhere. 

Now, electrons have the power of 
traveling thro metal; this point will be 
considered later ; it must be ‘accepted for 
the present. When an atom of zinc gives 
up its two electrons to the zinc plate, the 
atom of zinc which lies nearest to that 
which has parted with these two elec- 
trons will be overloaded; it already is in 
combination with its own two, and can- 
not unite with two additional ones; or, if 
it does, it must pass on its own electrons 
to the neighboring atom. 

These two electrons, therefore, dis- 
place others, or, it may be, are themselves 
transmitted thru the zinc, until they 
reach the copper wire. Copper, in the 
metallic state, is also a compound of 
copper ions with two electrons; and the 
copper, like the zinc, is overloaded by 
the electrons from the zinc. _ Hence it 
transmits them to the copper plate, and 
they find their way to the surface of the 
plate. 

There they find hydrogen ions, which 
are ready to combine each with one elec- 
tron in order to form hydrogen atoms; 
and, having combined, the atoms of hy- 
drogen unite in couples, bubbles of hy- 
drogen are formed, and float up to the 
surface and burst. In short, the zinc 
passes on its electrons thru the copper 
wire to the copper plate, when they are 
transmitted to the ions of hydrogen in 
solution, and these first become atoms 
and then molecules. 

These conceptions, which are rather 
intricate, may be rendered clearer by 
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means of a diagram. a is the solution oi 
hydrochloric acid in water; b is the zinc 
plate; c is the copper plate, and d the 
connecting wire. HH, on the left of 
the diagram, are two atoms of hydro- 
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gen, each of which has gained an elec- 
tron; they will unite together to a mole- 
cule, and escape in a bubble up thru the 
liquid. The electrons which they have 
gained have followed the arrows from 
the zinc plate, along the copper wire and 
down the copper plate. 

A zinc atom minus its two electrons 
has left the zinc plate; it is now a zinc 
ion. These two electrons have displaced 
other electrons from their combination 
with zinc and copper; and it is these 
electrons, or their substitutes, which have 
attached themselves to the hydrogen 
ions. There are hydrogen and chlorine 
ions in the liquid. The hydrogen ions 
move toward the copper plate, and the 
chlorine ions toward the zinc plate, but 
less rapidly. 

Some of these will touch the zinc 
plate; and if they could pass round the 
circuit, thru the wire, there would be no 
electric pressure; but. it is because the 
plates and the connecting wire are im- 
pervious to matter, while they are pervi- 
ous to electrons, that electric pressure— 
or, to give it the usual name, electromo- 
tive force or potential—is developed. In 
fact, the metals and the wire are semi- 
permeable membranes; they. allow elec- 
trons to pass, while they block the pas- 
sage of matter. 

Perhaps the idea may be somewhat 
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more easily grasped if it is put in another 
form. Electrons do not pass thru water ; 
probably because the treble combination 
of electrons, hydrogen and oxygen is too 
firm to allow of the transference of elec- 
trons from one molecule to another. But 
when a salt is dissolved in the water elec- 
trons can pass, for they easily. transfer 
themselves from one place to another, 
carrying along with them atoms such as 
chlorine. Their progress is much im- 
peded thereby; but, as explained before, 
they are easily transmitted thru metals, 
and thus, again, electric pressure is de- 
veloped. 

The analogy with “osmotic pressure,” 
as the pressure of the sugar molecules 
dissolved in water against a semi-perme- 
able membrane is called, is obvious ; just 
as the water in which the sugar is dis- 
solved can pass in and out thru the semi- 
permeable screen or partition, so the elec- 
trons can pass backward and forward 
thru the metallic plates and wire; and 
just as the sugar molecules are unable 
to traverse the membrane, so the matte 
with which the electrons are in combina- 
tion is unable to pass thru the metal. 
The metal is thus a_ semi-permeable 
membrane, and electric pressure is de- 
veloped in consequence, in the same way 
as osmotic pressure is developed by the 
sugar in solution. 

If a weak solution of common salt be 
boiled down, after sufficient water has 
been evaporated away, crystals of salt 
separate out and deposit. Now, the 
weak solution contains the constituents 
of the salt almost entirely in the state of 
ions; that is, the sodion is without an 
electron, which, if added, would convert 
it into the metal sodium ; and the chlorion 
would be the element chlorine, if it could 
part with its electron. 

During concentration, as the water 
evaporates, the ions of sodium and 
chlorine are brought nearer each other, 
and they combine to form solid salt 
when enough water has been removed. 
But even when combined to form salt in 
the solid state, the electron does not 
leave the chlorion and attach itself to the 
sodion ; if that happened the result would 


be metallic sodium and chlorine gas; and. 


they are certainly not formed. A crystal 
of salt differs from a solution of salt in 
much the same respects as a piece of ice 
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differs from water; the one is solid and 
the other is liquid ; but evidently the same 
stuff is there; the only difference is in 
the solidification. 

It must therefore be supposed as a 
legitimate inference that when a lump of 
sodium unites with chlorine and burns in 
it as a lump of coal burns in air, the act 
of combination consists of the transfer- 
ence of an electron from the sodium 
metal to the chlorine; the result of this 
transference is to convert the sodium 
metal into sodions and the chlorine gas 
into chlorions. These are substances with 
quite different physical and chemical 
properties from the metal sodium and the 
gas chlorine. 

On dissolving in water, some of the 
chlorions and sodions, but if the solution 
is concentrated, only a few, become sepa- 
rated; and if water be added to dilute 
the solution, a larger and larger number 
separate, until at a sufficient dilution all 
are separated. In fact, if this conception 
be extended, all chemical combinations 
should be regarded as the transference of 
electrons from one set of elements to an- 
other. 

But not all compounds are split into 
ions when they are dissolved ; it may be 
conjectured that in the case, for instance, 
of such a compound as sugar, which dis- 
solves in water as such, the atoms of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, of which 
it consists, have interchanged electrons, 
otherwise chemical combination: would 
not exist; but that the ions do not part 
from each other, even when opportunity 
is given by dissolving the sugar in water. 

Altho facilities for motion in many 
cases lead to separation of ions, it does 
not follow that when facilities are pres- 
ent separation will always take place. 

When common salt is melted, which 
takes place if it be heated to redness, the 
ions separate; that this is the case is 
proved by its being then able to conduct 
electricity. Melted glass is also a con- 
ductor, altho solid glass is ngt; and the 
reason again is probably in the fact that 
the ions have no freedom of motion in 
the solid. : 

These considerations, however, tho 
closely connected with the nature of 
ions, are not in such close touch with the 
subject of this essay, the motive power 
of electricity. Perhaps a last analogy 
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may make the explanation which I have 
tried to give somewhat clearer; it is 
this: 

Place a dilute solution of salt in one 
vessel and a concentrated solution in an- 
other ; cover both vessels with a bell jar ; 
pump out all air, so that the bell jar is 
filled only with vapor of water, and leave 
the whole standing for a long time. The 
weak solution will grow stronger, for it 
will evaporate and the strong solution 
will grow weaker, for the vapor of water 
will condense in it. Now, imagine that 
the two salt solutions are placed not un- 
der the same bell jar, but under two sep- 
arate bell jars, and that these bell jars 
are connected by a pipe. In the middle 
of this pipe is a little engine; the pipe 
from the weak solution enters the steam 
pipe of the cylinder, and the pipe lead- 
ing from the cylinder, which would in 
an ordinary engine lead to the exhaust, 
is connected with the bell jar containing 
the stronger salt solution; then, if the 
engine is delicate enough, it will be 
driven by the current of vapor passing 
from the weak salt solution to the strong 
one. 

Why? Because altho steam can pass 
away from the surface of the water salt 
cannot; the surface of the water is a 
diaphragm which will allow steam to 
pass, but which is impenetrable for salt. 

The analogy with a battery is this: 
The zinc plate is like the weak solution 
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of salt ; when it dissolves it gives up elec- 
trons at its surface; these electrons can 
pass along the wire, which is the 
analog of the steam pipe; if required, 
a small magneto-electric engine could 
be interposed so that it would be driven 
by the current passing thru the wire, 
that is, by the stream of electrons, just 
as the steam engine is driven by the cur- 
rent of steam. 

On arriving at the copper plate the 
electrons combine with hydrogen ions 
and escape; and in this respect the bat- 
tery described resembles rather a high 
pressure engine. But if desired the elec- 
trons may be kept in the system; it is 
only necessary to surround the copper 
plate with some substance such as 
sulphate of copper, and the electrons are 
retained by uniting with the copper ions, 
when copper atoms will be deposited on 
the copper plate. 

Just as the surface of the water forms 
a diaphragm thru which salt cannot pass, 
while steam can, so the surface of the 
zinc plate forms a. diaphragm thru 
which matter such as zinc, hydrogen or 
chlorine ions cannot pass, while electrons 
can, and they are also able to be con- 
veyed by the wire, as steam is conveyed 
thru the pipe. The motive power both 
of steam and electricity, in a word, is due 
to their passing from a region where 
their pressure is high to where it is low. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Castle in Spain 
BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 


I KNow a castle in the Heart of Spain, 
Builded of stone, as if to stand for aye, 
With tile roof red against the azure sky— 
For skies are bluest in the Heart of Spain. 
So fair a castle men build not again. 

"Neath its broad arches, in its courtyard fair, 
And thru its cloisters—open everywhere— 
I wander as I will, in sun or rain. 

Its inmost secrets unto me are known, 


For mine the castle is. 


Nor mine alone: 





’Tis thine, dear heart, to have and hold alway. 
’Tis all the world’s, likewise, as mine and thine; 
For whoso passes thru its gates shall say, 
“T dwelt within this castle; it is mine!” 

Stanrorp University, Cat, 














The Hacue Palace of Peace 


ANDREW CARNEGIE appreciates the im- 
portance of giving “a local habitation and 
a name” to “the forms of things un- 
known” that “the imagination bodies 
forth.” By his gift of $1,500,000 to erect 
at The Hague a Court House and Li- 
brary for the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration he has done more to ensure the 
permanence and pre-eminence of that in- 
stitution than many a treaty. The com- 
petition for the de- 


won in London a first prize for penman- 
ship. He studied for five years in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, of Paris, and 
established himself at Lille. He was 
only thirty-one years old when he gained 
an international reputation by obtaining 
the award for the Chamber of Commerce 
in Amsterdam, for which 170 of the best 
European architects competed. But his 
greatest work hitherto is the Hotel de 
Ville or City Hall of 
Dunkirk, which was 





sign, which was 
thrown open to the 
architects of all na- 
tions, closed April 
15th, 1906. On ac- 
count of the prestige 
of winning the prize 


for designing the 
building that many 
hope will be the 


capitol of the feder- 
ation of the world, 
the foremost archi- 
tects of every coun- 
try devoted much 
time and expense to 
the preparation of 
plans. The jury of 
award consisted of ° 
the following archi- 








dedicated by Presi- 
dent Loubet in rgor. 

The influence of 
the ideals of the 
modern Hotel de 
Ville architecture of 
France and Belgi- 
um is shown in his 
design for The 
Hague Palace of 
Peace. It is a devel- 
opment of the north- 
ern French chateau 
style. The problem 
was a difficult one 
on account of its 
‘novel features. Peo- 
ple have a somewhat 
definite idea of how 
a church or a city 








tects: Collcutt, of 

London; Cuypers, hall should look, but 
Holland; Ihne, of there are no prece- 
Berlin; Konig, of dents for an Inter- 
Vienna; Ware, of national Hall of Ar- 
America, and Ne- 1 yw Cordonnier, of Lille, France, who took the Dittation combined 
not, of France. First Prize. with a library. Con- 
Plans were submit- sequently there is 


ted to the number of 3,038 by 217 archi- 
tects. ‘The prizes were awarded to the 
following contestants : 

First Prize ($4,800), to L. M. Cordonnier, 
of Lille. ; 

Second Prize ($3,600), to Marcel, of Paris. 
- Third Prize ($2,800), to Franz Wendt, of 
Charlottenburg. 

Fourth Prize ($2,000), to Otto Wagner, of 
Vienna. - 

Fifth Prize ($1,200), to Howard Greenley 
and H. S. Olin, of New York. 


The winning architect, M. Louis-Marie 
Cordonnier, was born in 1854. He 
was the son of an. architect, and 
entered his first international competi- 
tion at the early age of nine, when he 


unusual diversity of conception in the de- 
signs submitted, as illustrated by the con- 
trast between that of M. Cordonnier and 
that of Messrs. Greenley & Olin, who were 
the only American architects to receive 


‘a prize. The specifications of the official 


program announcing the competition 
gave great latitude to the architects. The 
principal stipulations were that the build- 
ing should provide a grand vestibule with 
staircase, a large hall for the assembling 
of the International Court of Justice, 
smaller rooms for councils and commit- 
tees, a stack room for the library, read- 
ing rooms, map room and a vault for the 
preservation of the archives. 
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What London 


BY JUSTIN 


with which to occupy its thoughts 

and its talk at the time when I am 
writing this article. There is, for in- 
stance, the withdrawal of the Sultan of 
Turkey from the defiant position which 
he had until now been holding against 
the imperative demands of the English 
Government that he should withdraw his 
forces from _ that 


[ °s DON has some stirring topics 


Talks of Now 


McCARTHY 


part she took in organizing the defense 
of Turkey during the Crimean War. I 
must not, however, wander from my 
immediate subject, which is the fact that 
we have now something to talk about in 
the announced declaration by Turkey 
that she has at the last moment made up 
her mind not to tempt the fates too far 
and that she will meekly submit to the 

firm command of 





part of Egyptian 
territory which lies 
outside his frontier. 

The Sultan held 
out until the ulti- 
mate limit of the 
time allowed to 
him for a decision, 
and now at last he 
appears to have got 
off his high horse 
and undertaken to 
walk humbly out of 
the forbidden terri- 
tory. The severe 
philosophical moral- 
ist might perhaps 
be inclined to ask 
what greater right 
England had _ than 
Turkey to any lord- 
ship over Egyptian 
soil, but at such a 
crisis as the present 
‘society does not 
much trouble itself 





England. 

Then, of course, 
among our topics 
of conversation we 
have the great Edu- 
cation question. The 
prospects for the 
passing of the meas- 
ure by something in 
the nature of a rea- 
sonable compromise 
seem to have grown 
much brighter with- 
in the last few days. 
There are many in- 
dications that the 
Government is 
growing more and 
more willing to ar- 
range for such a 
compromise. Of 
course the Liberal 
Ministry have be- 
hind them such a 
large majority that 
they might reckons 
_...| on votes enough to 








to go into questions 








of political morals 
and there are few 
indeed in _ ‘these 


countries who would not welcome almost 
any political crisis which promised to 
bring about the utter extinction of the 
Ottoman Government in Europe at least, 
where it has during its whole existence 
been a continuous source of oppression, 
of moral and physical debasement, of 
servitude and of bloodshed. 

If it had come to the, lot of 
England to be the means of put- 
ting an end to Ottoman dominion in 
Europe such an act would have 
been but a fair atonement for the 
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Lord Currie. 


enable them to force 
-the measure on the 
House, even in its 
present shape. But then this would 
be a course of policy which enlight- 
ened men, liberal minded men, as most 
of the present administration are, woul: 
not be in the least degree likely 
to undertake. To adopt such a course 
would be to estrange a large proportion 
of the men who adhere to the principles 
of the English State Church and of all 
the Roman Catholic population of these 
islands, and- it is in the last degree im- 
probable that the present Ministry would 
think of adopting such a course. We 
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know in fact that the’ Marquis of Ripon 
is an influential member of the Govern- 
ment and that he is a most resolute and 
devoted Roman Catholic, and thus far at 
least he has not resigned his seat in the 
Cabinet, which I take it for granted he 
would be perfectly certain to do if no 
concession were to be made to the feel- 
ings of the Catholic population. There 
seems to me to be no serious difficulty 
in the way of introducing such modifica- 
tions in the present measure as might do 
justice to the religious principles of ev- 
ery section of the community and yet 
make it as practical and genuine a méas- 
ure of national education as statesmen 
or people could desire. 

Then we have a subject of the pro- 
foundest interest which now 
comes before us with a sud- 
den force of new: intensity 
and interest, the great, 
the thrilling question 
of labor —the ques- 
tion as to the 
means by which 
the working peo- 
ple of England, 
Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales are to 
be enabled to keep 
themselves above 
the reach of 
actual _ starvation. 
One imperative rea- 
son for the demand that 
this great problem shall at 
once be taken into the fullest 


° ° - ok 
and most earnest re-consideration 1s 


found in the fact that the Labor party is 
now and for the first time an organized 
force in the House of Commons. 

We have at various intervals during 
past generations had efforts made to 
deal with that terrible problem of labor 
and poverty, of labor and its due reward, 
and many powerful appeals have been 
made from platform and from pulpit by 
the poet and by the writer of newspaper 
articles to arouse the sympathy of the 
rich and the powerful, of the capitalists, 
the landlords, the employers of that vast 
mass of the working population who are 
working at starvation prices. Some of 
our most popular modern novelists have 












humanity with his “Song of _ the 
Shirt.” George Augustus Sala, at a time 
within my own remembrance, wrote a 
vigorous and touching essay on the same , 
subject, in which he spoke of the amount 
of work done for the lowest possible 
prices in the making of clothing for the 
plaything puppets beloved by children, 
and he added, with a grimly humorous 
pathos, that bad as it was to have human 
creatures working at starvation prices 
for the making of men’s shirts it seemed 
even more ghastly to have them working 
at starvation prices for the making of 
dolls’ chemises. All these appeals, how- 
ever, did not succeed in arousing the 
public into any systematic and persistent 
attempt to deal with this great national 
evil, but now we find that we 
have at last entered on a 
new chapter of this story. 
The working men 
have now for the 
first time a _ strong 
and well organ- 
ized _ representa- 
tive party in the 
House of Com- 
mons, and_ they 
have thus got the 
one great  plat- 
form from which 
they can command 
the attention of the 
whole country. “Oh! 
that its tones might reach 
the rich,” sang Thomas 
Hood while making his appeal 
for the cause of overworked and starving 
labor, and now at last the time has come 
when its tones must not only reach the 
rich, but must command and compel the 
attention of the rich and force them to 
seek for, with genuine resolve and to find 
without delay, the remedy for the evil. 
Labor will now play a most important 
part in every political movement and at 
every Parliamentary election. It is now 
one of the factors in the carrying on of 
the State, and will have to be reckoned 
with at every political crisis. Just as the 
Irish National party has forced their de- 
mands on the consideration of every Min- 
istry and every Parliament and has made 
it impossible to avert for long its final 


called in fiction to help the cause y,. pugh Chesson. Settlement, so the Labor party 


of truth. Thomas Hood thrilled (Norah Hopper) 


will make the cause of the poor 
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and underpaid workers, the cause of the 
“sweated” industries, a subject for the 
immediate attention of every aristocratic 
club, of the members of the Stock Ex- 
change, of the landlords, the merchants, 
the financiers and the money gamblers. 

The proprietors of the London Daily 
News have lately been assisting and ad- 
vertising the cause of the suffering 
workers by opening a bazar in illustra- 
tion of the “sweated” industries, a bazar 
in which specimens of the underpaid 
goods are exhibited by their impover- 
ished makers, men and women, and the 
prices of each arti- 
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died, and he had led a long and remark- 
able career as a diplomatist. He had 
been engaged on behalf of England in 
almost all the great diplomatic arrange- 
ments of Europe during his time; had 
been Lord Salisbury’s private secretary, 
and had been permanent Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs and had after- 
ward been Ambassador Extraordinary 
to Constantinople. The death of Lord 
Currie followed after a few months’ in- 
terval that of his loved and loving wife. 
Lord Currie was already prostrate with 
illness when his wife sank under the mal- 

ady which proved 





cle are made public. 
I am glad to say 
that this exhibition 
has already attract- 
ed the attention of 
all classes, and that 
royal princesses 
have been among 
its most frequent 
visitors and have 
shown the deepest 
interest in convers- 
ing with the work- 
ing men and women 
who exhibit the 
articles and hearing 
from them the story 
of their work and 
their pay and their 
lives. I do not by 
any means believe 
that the aristocracy 
or the capitalists or 
‘the wealthy classes 
of any order are 
without sympathy 








fatal to her. He 
was then in so crit- 
ical a state that his 
physicians would 
not allow him to be 
told of his wife’s 
death, fearing that 
it might precipitate 
his own fate. He 
remained, therefore, 
for a_ considerable 
time in ignorance oi 
Lady Currie’s deith 
and had not long to 
wait after he heard 
the sad news until 
his own death fol- 
lowed it. Lady Cur- 
tie was very much 
younger than her 
husband, and was a 
very charming wo- 
man in face and 
form, intellect and 
manners. I had the 
pleasure of knowing 








for the sufferings of 
the overworked and 
underpaid when 
once their attention has been drawn to 
the subject, and we may be sure that the 
Labor party will now take good care that 
such attention shall never be withdrawn 
until the remedy has been found. A 
new chapter now opens in our history. 
The death of the first Lord Currie, 
which took place a few: days ago, has 
created a deep sensation among all inter- 
ested in diplomatic and political affairs, 
altho the death had been expected for 
many months past. Lord Currie had not 
far passed his seventieth year when he 


Richard Whiteing. 


her while she was 
still Mrs. Singleton. 
She was then the 
widow of Mr. Henry Singleton, her first 
husband, and she was distinguished as a 
poetess and a novelist under the assumed 
name of “Violet Fane.” I used to meet 
her often at one time, and have delight- 
ful recollections of her vivid and varied 
conversational powers, of her keen inter- 
est in literature and art and of her sym- 
pathetic nature. She was always one of 
the brightest figures in any company 
which surrounded her. Lord Currie and 
his wife had no children, and the peer- 
age becomes extinct. Its existence be- 
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gan and ended with the one peer, who 
had won the title by his many and val- 
uable diplomatic services. 

The sad death of Mrs. Hugh Chesson, 
known to the world as “Nora Hopper” 
before her marriage five years ago to 
Hugh Chesson, the novelist and critic, 
is a great loss to English literature. She 
was one of the very few genuine 
poetesses of her time. Altho she was 
only thirty - five when she died she had 
been a well known writer for ten years 
and had published three volumes of 
poems as well as other works. Her last 
published volume was a novel called 
“The Bell and the Arrow,” of which I 
wrote in THE INDEPENDENT at the time. 
It was an extremely clever story, full of 
the poetic charm which belonged to ev- 
erything she wrote, and it showed that 
she was likely, if she had lived, to make 
as great a success in novel writing as 
she had already done in poetry. Many 
of her poems have appeared in news- 
papers and magazines since her last vol- 
ume of verse, “Aquamarines,” was pub- 
lished in 1902. No one could express 
better than she the Celtic spirit, which 
has become such a moving force in our 
times. Of her many beautiful poems, 
one of the most beautiful is “The Dark 
Man.” Exquisite also are “Deelish” and 
“Hugh of the Hill.” Her sense of beauty 
was wonderful, and it suffuses all her 
writings. Mrs. Chesson was not born in 
Ireland, and in fact had never lived 
there, but she was a true Celt all the 
same. 

The reading public have been looking 
forward for sore time to the appear- 
ance of Mr. Richard Whiteing’s new 
book, “Ring in the New,” which has just 
been published by Messrs. Hutchinson, 
and it will be read eagerly by all who are 
interested —as every one who thinks 
must be—in the topics of which he 
writes, as no other living English novel- 
ist can write. In telling the story of 
Prue Meryon, Mr. Whiteing tells also of 
the problems which are absorbing the 
interest of all who think at the present 
moment—the struggles of the poor and 


the unemployed and the hope that is 
arising for the future of both in the suc- 
cess of the new labor movement. It is 
impossible for me in the short space I 
have at my disposal to say all that I want 
to say about Mr. Whiteing’s book—ev- 
ery page of it is so full of ideas that in 
spite of the absorbing interest of the 
story one wants to stop and read pas- 
sages over again and think over them. 
How wonderful is the description in 
Chapter V of Prue watching from Lon- 
don Bridge the crowds returning from 
their work, and how exquisitely beauti- 
ful is the chapter telling of the play 
which Mary Lane produces and takes on 
tour in the English villages. The hero, 
George Leonard, is such an interesting 
type that one wishes one saw more of 
him, and is rejoiced that the story ends 
happily for him and Prue and also ends 
on a note of hope—almost the last words 
are “Ring in the New.” 

Mr. Percy White’s new novel, “Mr. 
John Strood,” just published by Messrs. 
Constable, is an extraordinarily clever 
study of character, all the more clever as 
it is done from the inside—I mean that 
John Strood, in telling the story of his 
friend, draws his own character. In this 
way it resembles Mr. White’s first novel, 
“Mr. Baily-Martin,”’ but it is an even 
more subtle character study. Mr. White 
always makes his characters so living 
and human that one cannot help having 
a certain amount of sympathy with them 
even if they are not admirable in them- 
selves. One feels as if he had known 
John Strood all his life, and the char- 
acter of Lawrence Rivers is as well 
drawn in its way. The minor char- 
acters, as in all Mr. Percy White’s nov- 
els, are real and living. Occasionally 
some of the reflections of John Strood 
have a charm and a sense of beauty 
which seem to belong more to Mr. Percy 
White himself than to Mr. John Strood 
—perhaps this is one of the reasons for 
the readers’ sympathy with him, while 
another reason is certainly found in the 
personalities of his wife and of his step- 
mother. 


Lonpon, ENCLAND. 











Our Beau 


BY JAMES RAYMOND PERRY 


She says she’s eighteen, but she 

isn’t; her birthday is in January 
and it’s only June now. Marian is my 
sister. She wears her hair up, but I re- 
member when she wore it braided down 
her back. Sometimes she wears it down 
now—mornings, but afternoons she puts 
it up; and then she thinks she’s a young 
lady. 

“She’s got an awfully pretty hat this 
summer. When she gets her hair up 
and that hat on she looks like a young 
lady; tho I wouldn’t tell her so. It’s 
coarse straw and got lots of flowers on— 
white and pink. 

“The way she treats me you'd think 
she thought she’d always been a young 
lady. But the first doll I ever had she 
wanted herself, and kept dressing and 
undressing it, pretending she was show- 
ing me how. I told her about it the other 
day, and she said ‘twas no such thing. 
Sut “twas. 

“She’s got a new dress, white, 
trimmed with pink, and it’s got short 
sleeves, so you can see her arms up to 
her elbows. It’s all fluffy. I don’t re- 
member what they call it; but it’s real 
pretty. 

“Her hair’s yellow. Sometimes it 
looks real shiny, as if the sun was shin- 
ing on it, when it isn’t. I don’t know 
what makes it look that way. Mine 
don’t. My teacher says I ought to say 
‘doesn’t instead of don’t,’ but I’m not go- 
ing to. I don’t want to be different from 
everybody else. She’s got blue eyes; 
but she was telling mama that Mr. 
Darcy thought they were black. That’s 
funny,- because they’re blue, plain 
enough. Mr. Darcy’s sweet on _ her. 
But she don’t care anything about him, 
and never did. He’s got a wart on his 
cheek. Besides, his hair’s kind of a light 
red, and he don’t let it get more than a 
quarter’f’n inch long before he has it cut 
again. I heard him say so. 

“She’s got some of the prettiest stock- 
ings; open work, with 3ut you'd 
think ‘twas Marian I’m telling about, 
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when ’tisn’t at all. It’s Mr. Kensington. 
He’s got black eyes and brown hair, 
and’s lots nicer looking than Mr. 
Darcy; Mr. Darcy’s eyes are kind of a 
light drab. He’s taller than Mr. Darcy, 
too, and talks deeper. Mr. Darcy 
laughs every time he says anything. Mr. 
Kensington’s name’s Kenneth. You'd 
think ’twas a name out of a book, but 
tisn’t. He and I got acquainted before 
the others knew him at all. 

“IT was swinging down in the yard one 
morning when he came along, and he 
said ‘Your name’s Wadsworth, isn’t it?’ 
Then he wanted to know my first name, 
and said he’d swing me. He jumped the 
fence and swung me ’way up till my feet 
almost touched the branch, and he said 
he knew us if he hadn’t ever seen us, be- 
cause he was Kenneth Kensington, and 
his folks lived in the next house. He'd 
lived somewhere else ever since he was a 
boy, but his folks had told him about us. 
He’s got a sister older than Marian. 
She’s been to the house lots. She isn’t 
as pretty as he is. Her nose turns up. 
He said he’d only just come, and he was 
hurrying up and getting acquainted. He 
said didn’t I think he was hurrying up 
when he introduced himself to young 
ladies the way he did to me. ’Twould 
have made Marian mad to hear him call 
me a young lady. But that’s what he 
said. He gave me a longer swing than 
anybody ever did, and wanted to know 
if Marian ever swung. I wonder how 
he knew her name. I didn’t tell him. 

“When he jumped back over the fence 
he said: ‘Good-by, Josephine; I’m com- 
ing again pretty soon, and I'll swing you 
again if you want me to.’ 

“Marian was on the piazza when I 
went up, and I told her I’d got a beau. 
She said I wasn’t old enough and I sa‘d 
I was, and I’d got one and she couldn’t 
guess who. I said his name began with 
‘K’ and his other name began with ‘K,’ 
and she said she knew who ’twas, and I 
said ‘who?’ and she said ‘I know,’ and 
I said ‘who?’ and she said, ‘Oh, I know,’ 
and she wouldn't tell who. Then I said, 
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‘Has he got blue eyes?’ and she shook 
her head, and I said, ‘Has he got light 
hair?’ and she shook her head; and I 
said ‘Is he short?’ and she shook her 
head, and I said ‘Is it Mr. Darcey?’ and 
she shook her head. So I guess she 
knew, if she hadn’t ever seen him. 

“T went down to the swing in the af- 
ternoon, and pretty soon he came and 
took off his hat, just as Mr. Darcy does 
to Marian, but never to me. And he 
jumped the fence and said he’d swing 
me, and he hadn’t swung me more than 
a minute when’ Marian came down. She 
had on her new hat and gown and open 
work stockings, and looked terribly fine, 
and she called ‘Josephine!’ and pretended 
she thought I was alone, and then she 
said, ‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’ and he 
took off his hat and laughed—he’s real 
handsome when he laughs—and said: 
‘Miss Josephine has been good enough to 
let me swing her, and we feel quite well 
acquainted now.’ Then he said: “Won’t 
you please introduce us, Miss Jo- 
sephine?’ and I said: ‘Marian, this is Mr. 
Kenneth Kensington. He’s my beau that 
you couldn’t guess.’ Then they both 
laughed, and he said he wanted to know 
her, because his sister had written so 
much about her. And Marian said she’d 
wanted to know him, because Kate had 
told her so much about him. Then 
Marian said she’d missed Kate so much 
since she went away, and she was glad 
she was coming back next week. And 
he said he was, too. I didn’t know she 
was his twin; I thought twins always 
looked just alike and dressed just alike; 
but they don’t. 

“He didn’t swing me while he was 
talking, and I stood up and swung my- 
self. You can, if you keep bending out 
and in; only you can’t swing up high 
that way. But after a while he began, 
and I sat down, and he swung me up 
real high. Then he said: ‘Let’s let the 
old cat die.” That means just swing till 
you stop. And when the old cat was 
dead he asked Marian if she didn’t want 
to swing. She hasn’t swung since sum- 
mer before last, because young ladies 
don’t, she says. But she laughed and got 
in, and he began swinging her, and she 
said: ‘Don’t swing me high’; and he kept 
swinging her higher, till she began to 
scream, and say: ‘Oh, stop me, I’m 


dizzy’; and then he took hold of her and 
stopped her, and she got out, and her 
face was red. 

“He walked up to the house and sat 
on the piazza for more’n an hour, and 
she said he must come again real soon, 
because we were such near neighbors we 
ought to be neighborly; and he said he 
would. . 

“The next morning I went down and 
was swinging myself that way when 
Marian came down and said didn’t I 
want her to swing me? She hasn't 
swung me since summer before last. I 
said I didn’t care, and she swung me 
about a minute, and then said she’d got 
to sit down and rest. She kept looking 
toward the next house, and I knew what 
for, but didn’t tell. He didn’t come; but 
in the afternoon when I got back from 
Winnie Drake’s he was on the piazza. 
He staid till ’most supper time, and when 
he went he said he hoped that the next 
time I’d stay at home. He said it looked 
as if I didn’t care much for my beau, 
going off that way. But I’d like to know 
how I could know he was coming. 

“He came over and swung me lots, 
and one morning Marian came down, 
and he asked her if he shouldn’t swing 
her, but she said No, it made her dizzy, 
and, besides, she was too old to be 
swung. But she staid, and they talked, 
and I swung myself that way till I got 
kind of tired of it, and I said: ‘I don’t 
think much of a beau that lets his girl 
swing herself while he talks to other 
girls.’ Then he said: ‘I beg your par- 
don, Miss Josephine; I didn’t mean to.’ 
Then he swung me real high, and the 
last time he run,clear under me, and my 
feet almost touched the branch, and then 
he let the old cat die. 

“The next’day, or next to the next— 
I don’t just remember—we went blue- 
berrying. I was going over to get Win- 
nie, but I met him, and he wanted to 
know why couldn’t he go. He said: 
‘Wouldn’t Marian like to go, too?’ and I 
said she’d gone down to the village to 
buy some things. The’ berries were 
awful thick, and he picked into my pail 
because he hadn’t any. He can pick 
awful fast. There was a cow there that 
shook her horns; but he said if I just 
stood and looked she wouldn’t hurt me, 
and I just stood and looked, and she 
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walked away. It didn’t take any time at 
all to get the pail full, and when we 
were telling Marian afterward she said 
she’d like to have gone, too. She hasn’t 
been since summer before last. I’ve 
asked her, and she said she didn’t want 
to. He said: ‘Let’s go tomorrow morn- 
ing,’ and she said ‘All right.’ 

“He picked into my pail awhile, and 
then he said he must help Marian, and 
[ went off ‘and found a bed where the 
berries were awful thick, and I said: 
‘Come here; they’re awful thick here!’ 
but they staid where they were, and 
when I looked they were sitting on a log 
and weren’t picking. 

“Pretty soon I heard a noise, and 
looked round, and there was the cow; 
and she shook her horns, and Marian 
screamed and caught hold of his arm, 
and he laughed and said the cow 
wouldn’t hurt her; but she was scared 
and wouldn’t stay. Her pail wasn’t 
more’n half full, and mine was almost 
heaping. 

“He came and sat on the piazza lots, 
and got so we knew him real well, and 
I’d sit on his lap because he was my 
beau. He took Marian to ride one even- 
ing, and I was sitting on the piazza, pre- 
tending I was reading, and he didn’t 
speak to me; and the next morning I 
was swinging that way and he jumped 
the fence and said ‘I’ll swing you,’ and 
I said ‘I don’t want you to,’ and he said 
“Why ?’ and I said ‘I don’t like you,’ and 
he said ‘Why?’ and I said ‘I don’t think 
much of a beau that won’t speak to his 
girl,’ and he said ‘When wouldn’t I speak 
to you?’ and I said ‘Last night,’ and he 
said ‘You were reading,’ and I said ‘That 
don’t make any difference; you ought to 
speak to me if I am reading,’ and he 
said ‘If you’d stopped reading and 
spoken to me I’d spoken to you,’ and I 
said ‘I don’t think much of a beau that 
takes another girl riding,’ and he said 
‘Well, next time I'll take you,’ and I let 
him swing me. 

“Mr. Darcy didn’t come much. Then 
he got to coming again, and Marian was 
nicer to him than she was, tho his hair 
was just as short and reddish as ever. 
And Mr. Kensington, he didn’t like him 
very well, and when she’d talk to Mr. 
Darcy he’d talk to me, and wouldn’t talk 
to them, 
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“One night he came and said ‘Where’s 
Marian?’ and I said ‘She and Mr. Darcy 
went to ride,’ and he didn’t laugh. He 
didn’t come nights after that; but Mr. 
Darcy did, and they went riding, and he 
kept coming; and Marian wasn’t nice to 
him after a while, and they didn’t either 
of them come. And Marian was cross 
to me, and didn’t laugh, ’cept when she 
had to. 

“One time I was down swinging that 
way when he went by, and I thought 
he’d jump the fence and swing me, but 
he didn’t, and he didn’t look; and I 
didn’t say anything. If he didn’t want 
to look he needn’t. The next time I 
didn’t look, but just swung awful hard 
to show him he needn’t swing me. 
Marian was down there once; but she 
wasn’t swinging me; and he didn’t look, 
and I didn’t look, and she didn’t. And 
when he’d gone I said: ‘He ain’t my 
beau; I’ve jolted him.’ And she said 
‘Jolted him?’ and I said ‘Yes, jolted 
him,’ and I swung myself real hard, and 
she kind of laughed a little, but not 
much. 

“Once I saw her crying, but not so 
you could hear her, and ma said kind 
of cross, but not real cross: ‘Well, it’s 
your own fault,’ and she didn’t say any- 
thing, but went upstairs. 

“His sister didn’t come when they 
thought she would. Somebody was sick 
and she had to stay. 

“T saw him riding one time with Mat- 
tie Ames, and he didn’t look, but Mattie 
said ‘Hullo, Josie,’ and I didn’t say hullo. 
Mattie Ames used to go to school with 
Marian, and they were together lots, but 
she don’t come to the house now, and 
Marian don’t. I mean she don’t go to 
her house. And the other day I heard 
her tell Blanche Howe that she hated 
Mattie Ames. She said she was a hypo- 
crite. I asked ma what one was, and she 
said ’twas some one who pretended to be 
your friend and wasn’t. , 

“We were down to the beach two 
weeks in August, and when we came 
home I was down swinging that way 
when he came by. I didn’t look, but he 
jumped the fence and said shouldn’t he 
swing me. But I jumped out and sat on 
the bench, and -he sat down and said 
Wasn’t he my beau any more, and I 
said No, I’d jolted him. And he said 
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What had I jolted him for, and I said 
‘I don’t think much of a beau that don’t 
look when he goes by,’ and he said ‘I 
don’t think much of a girl that don’t 
look when her beau goes by.’ Then he 
said ‘Is your sister at home?’ and I said 
“Why ?’ and he said he wanted to see her, 
and I said ‘She don’t like you,’ and he 
said ‘Why?’ and.I said ‘I shouldn’t want 
to go riding with a hypocrite,’ and he 
said ‘Who has been riding with one?’ and 
I said ‘You have,’ and he said ‘Who was 
it?’ and I said ‘I guess you know,’ and he 
said ‘No, he didn’t know; who was it?’ 
and I said ‘Her last name begins with 
A and her first name begins with M, and 
that’s all I’m going to tell.’ 

“He said ‘I didn’t go riding with her 
till some one else went riding with some 
one,’ and I said ‘Who?’ and he said ‘I 
guess some one thinks Mr. Darcy is 
pretty nice,’ and I said ‘No, they don’t; 
she don’t care the tip of her little finger 
- for him,’ and he said ‘How did I know?’ 
and I said ‘She said so,’ and he said 
‘Folks didn’t always mean what they 
said,’ and I said ‘I guessed he’d come if 
she thought he was pretty nice,’ and he 
said ‘Didn’t he come?’ and I said ‘No, 
she wouldn’t let him.’ 

“We were sitting there and some one 
called ‘Josephine!’ and I said ‘What?’ 
and ‘twas Marian. And she said ‘Oh, 
good afternoon, Mr. Kensington,’ and he 
said ‘Did you have a nice time at the 
beach?’ and she said ‘Yes, it was lovely 
there,’ and he said ‘I suppose you were 
sorry to come back,’ and she said ‘Yes, 
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we hated to leave dreadfully.’ She 
sat down in the swing, but didn’t 


swing, ‘cept to teeter it with her feet. 
And he said ‘It seems an age since I’ve 
seen you,’ and she didn’t say anything, 
but just teetered, and he said ‘It seemed 
as if there wasn’t anybody left in town,’ 
and she said ‘Why, I didn’t know Mattie 
had been away,’ and he said ‘She hasn’t, 
that I know of.’ 

“They talked a lot, and She laughed 


, some, and he did; and that evening he 


came up on the piazza, and he said 
‘Wouldn't I let him be my beau again?’ 
and I said ‘I don’t care,’ and I sat on his™- 
lap.. And he said “You won’t ever jar 
me again, will you?’ and I said ‘What?’ 
and he said ‘You won’t ever jolt me 
again, will you?’ and Marian laughed. 

“He came the next night, too, and I 
sat on his lap till Winnie came, and then 
we went over to her house to have some 
ice cream they’d had for supper, and 
when I came back ’twas dark, and I 
walked on the grass, and they didn’t 
hear me, and I said ‘Boo!’ and _ she 
jumped off his lap. 

“The next morning when I was 
swinging that way he jumped the fence, 
and she came down just then and she 
said ‘Kenneth isn’t your beau now; he’s 
mine,’ and I said ‘He isn’t; he’s mine,’ 
and he said ‘Won’t it do just as well, 
Josephine, if I'll be your brother?’ and I 
said “I don’t care’; and he swung me real 
high, and my foot just touched the 
branch.” 


Curicaco, ILL. 


From Goethe 


BY MARY E. KNEVALS 


THE heart two chambers hath 
Of joy and sorrow, 

The heart two songs doth sing 
Today—tomorrow. 

The heart two things doth weép 
And weeps them ever, 

Love that is gone, and love 
That cometh never. 

West Orance, N. J. 
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Fenwick’s Career 


Fenwick’s Career* is another illustra- 
tion of the fact that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s method as an historical novelist 
differs radically from that of other writ- 
ers in this class. And some speculations 
as to the reason for this difference will 
be of interest to her readers. 

We have all noticed that she never de- 
scends to the gaucherie of heroism. It 
is an ostentatious manifestation of life 
which does not appeal to an author who 
shows remarkable delicacy of mind and 
sensibility, but whose well breeding has 
bereaved her of the heroic instinct. For 
this reason she chooses characters who 
have merely graced the pages of history, 
poets, artists and women famous for 
their beauty and social charms. And 
if by some chronological chance a great 
warrior or statesman finds his way into 
her story it is ngt in the spectacular réle 
of turning the world upside down with a 
rebellion as a reform, but simply as a 
guest at a garden party. Nobody defers 
to him, because he has saved or sold his 
country. His deeds, like his valet, are 
kept in the background, and for the same 
reason. Neither the one nor the other is 
pertinent to the occasion. This is good 
form, but Mrs. Ward is the only living 
writer of fiction who prefers good form 
to heroics. 

But that which distinguishes her still 
further is the eclectic use she makes of 
historical details. The average author 
is thankful if he is able to draw his hero 
faithful to one character in history, but 
Mrs. Ward’s hero may be a composite of 
a number of men known to fame. Thus 
the character of Fenwick in this new 
novel is supposed to be interpreted from 
George Romney, the popular English 
painter. He is an artist with Romney’s 
temperament, genius and limitations. He 
had the gypsy look and the “fine, quar- 
relsome eye,” which we have been accus- 
tomed to associate with the likeness of 
Romney. Fenwick also leaves his wife, 
becomes a famous portrait painter in 
London, and only returned to her as 

* Fenwicx’s Career. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
New York: Harper Bros. $1.g0. 
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Romney did after many years, a broken 
and miserable wreck. But there are in- 
cidents in Fenwick’s career which are ap- 
parently taken from the life of Gains- 
borough, who was a contemporary artist. 
Meanwhile, Millet, who was not born 
until twelve years after the English 
painter’s death, is referred to as if he 
were already an historical personage. 
And when Fenwick is at last overcome 
by misfortunes he is made to compare 
his own fate with that of the unhappy 
artist, Haydon, who did not commit sui- 
cide until forty-four years after the 
death of Romney. And Madame de Pas- 
tourelles, who is represented as the in- 
spirer of all that was best in Fenwick’s 
art, does not resemble the notorious 
Lady Hamilton, who made and ruined 
Romney. 

However, Mrs. Ward explains in a’ 
prefatory word that the story “owes 
something to the past in its picturing of 
the present.” This is the final chrono- 
logical miracle of the book. With all of 
eighteenth century English art for a 
background, the whole conception is 
modernized by the heroine. She is the 
star which shines from the present upon 
the past. And she is herself an illustra- 
tion of the modern eclectic femininity, 
with which Mrs. Ward’s readers are al- 
ready familiar. Madame de Pastourelles 
is not only refined; she is superfined by 
a long line of selection. Her very bones 
are ivory, her skin pearl, her spirit a sort 
of immortal violin with the tones of time 
and the poetry of a thousand ancestors 
in its strings. No impression is received 
of the existence of flesh and blood be- 
tween Madame de Pastourelles’s skin 
and bones and spirit, but by this time we 
know better than to expect that gross- 
ness in Mrs. Ward’s heroines. They are 
too thin for anything except poetry. And 
she deserves great credit for bringing 
this last one to the end of the story with- 
out a collapse. Such women are pre- 
disposed to neurasthenia, and in all her 
other stories they have come down with 
a consumption or some other illogical 
complaint. 

Many readers will not recognize the 
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ever recurrent likenesses of four great 
English painters in the characters of the 
book, but they will find interest enough 
in the way the author portrays the old 
tragedy of love lost out of marriage by 
a change of envirohment and ambition 
for the man which the wife could not 
share. Fenwick was annoyed by the 
peasant traits in Phoebe’s character after 
his life in London and his association 
with Madame de Pastourelles, not be- 
cause he had developed so much intel- 
lectually, but because his sensibilities had 
been refined. He had a different taste 
in love to satisfy. And the unhappy 
wife hastened the end by foreseeing the 
death of love. This prophetic power 
in a certain primitive, gentle, helpless 
type of woman indicate their telepathy 
for unhappiness. Their “good stars” 
do not agree, and nothing is to be made 
of them in life or literature but elegies. 

A feature not to be ignored in the 
books is the grace and correctness with 
which Mrs.. Ward draws distinctions be- 
tween the personalities and works of 
Romney and Reynolds thru her interpre- 
tations of Fenwick and Welby. Without 
the pedantry of technical terms she pro- 
duced the effect of great pictures in 
words. She dramatizes the very genius 
of her painters, so that we see the heart 
and temper of Fenwick in the colors 
upon his canvas. 

If there is any fault to be found with 
the book it is the emphasis which the au- 
thor places upon ‘refinement, sensibility 
and the society which these elements cre- 
ate. Strength is better than refinement, 
because it always implies virtue, and the 
latter may imply decadence. Power is 
more than sensibility with all its 
gaucheries, and the common brother- 
hood of man is a nobler thing than the 
best society can ever be in its most ele- 
gant mood, because we have passed be- 
yond mere ‘exclusiveness. 


a 
The Apostle Paul 


THE years in which we are living will 
probably be looked back upon as a period 
of great productiveness in that sort of 
theological literature that applies itself 
to popular presentation of the results of 
research. In Germany a new generation 
of scholar-authors is coming to the fore, 
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who not only know their subject, but 
know also*how to write. What is deader 
and heavier than a Meyer’s Commentary 
translated into dull English and bound in 
black cloth? But Weizsacker ‘ and 
Jiilicher, and specially younger men like 
Wernle, Bousset, von Dobschiitz and 
Wrede, are as interesting as the great 
historians, and at times as thrilling. They 
write like civilized beings with ideas to 
express, like pioneers in a new science 
whose discoveries enlarge knowledge and 
enrich life. 

Heinrich Weinel, professor at Jena, 
whose work on Paul is promptly trans- 
lated," is not the least of these German 
theologians who are learned in life and 
literature as well as in their own depart- 
ment. One feels in him the poet and 
artist, the orator and preacher, not warp- 
ing his historical judgment, but supply- 
ing the imagination and insight neces- 
sary to make old days of struggle live 
again and enabling him to tell their story 
with eloquence and vital interest. His 
subject is Paul the man, and his work in 
the early formative days of the Christian 
religion. He does not discuss the dates 
and authorship of the letters, but uses 
them all save Ephesians and the Pastor- 
als. Nor does he tell the story of the 
travels and missionary journeys. He 
writes rather of Paul the Pharisee and 
the seeker after God, Paul the prophet 
of a new humanity and new method of 
fellowship with God, Paul the founder of 
the Church and the first Christian the- 
ologian. The personality of the great 
Apostle, both his limitations and his ex- 
cellencies and his service to Christianity, 
stand out clearly upon these pages, and 
which he took over into his Christianity, 
and also the essential, vital message of 
the Christian Apostle, than is found in 
this treatise. It was written for laymen, 
being one of a series of Lebensfragen, 
vital questions, but it is a work of care- 
ful thought and thoro scholarship. It is 
hard to see how one can read such an 
examination of Paul’s thought and mis- 
sion without a twofold conviction; first 
the reader is won to fresh admiration of 
Paul and clearer understanding of con- 
ditions in the Apostolic Church. 





2Sr. Paut: Tue Man anv His Worx. "By A. 
Weinel. Peden by the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, 
M.A., vue - the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
New York: ‘utnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
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Laying down this appreciative, sym- 
pathetic study of Professor Wéinel, one’s 
chiefest feeling is that the greatness of 
the man of Tarsus-has not yet been ap- 
preciated.» Except in the one respect of 
his heroism as a missionary the Church 
has by no means done justice to him. 
She has constructed theologies out of no- 
tions he held in common with the rabbis 
of his time, or out of his occasional re- 
plies to Judaizing opponents when he 
argued with Jews from Jewish pre-sup- 
positions, while his really Christian mes- 
sage, his free religion of the spirit, has 
been left uninterpreted. For this Paul 
himself is partly to blame. He was a 
most inconsistent Apostle. For surely 
one can say these things of Paul as he 
said the like of Peter. He wrote the 
most ‘beautiful poem of love in all lit- 
erature, and he also advised people not 
to marry. He said at one time that it did 
not matter to him if others preached 
Christ differently than he, so be it Christ 
was preached, and at another time he 
said, if any man preach any other gos- 
pel, let him be anathema! Perhaps it 
is not strange that in the long years of 
the reign of authority in religion those 
features of Paul’s teaching in which he 
had not emancipated himself from 
Pharisaism should have been chiefly re- 
garded, while his message of the freedom 
of the individual soul before God has 
been largely overlooked. But Paul is not 
primarily a preacher of the doctrines of 
election and forensic justification, but of 
the liberty of faith, the freedom of the 
‘children of God. His great discovery 
was that the law, not merely Jewish law, 
but all law, is an obstacle and hindrance 
in the way to God. His abolition of 
legalism in religion was his great service 
to humanity, and the more one studies the 
difficulties of the problem as it was pre- 
sented to him the greater is his sense of 
the greatness of Paul. 

One would look far for a better 
presentation of Paul’s “heritage of the 
school,” current religious conceptions 
that we can by no means take over Paul 
bodily, all his ideas and opinions, as part 
of our present religious convictions, and 
secondly that in the religious needs of 
the present we have more to learn from 
the traveling Cilician tent maker than 
from any one else save the Master whom 
he served. 
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It is interesting to notice: Weinel’s 
opinion that the “celestial ‘bodies” of the 
well: known passage on the resurrection 
are stars, angel and star being often 
synonymous in contemporary Jéwish lit- 
erature ; also that the reason for the veil- 
ing of women in public worship was lest 
they might seduce the angels, as» in 
Genesis vi. 

The translation says Paul “fought even 
unto blood for the glory of God.” The 
author wrote Mord; murder (p. 64). 
Again we read that the cross was an of- 
fense “that wormed the very. heart of the 
pious Jew,” which is not English and 
does not render the German (p. 67). 
Other inaccuracies might be noted; but 
the translation on the whole is good and 
readable. 4 

Of a very different sort is Canon 
Knowling’s examination of the Pauline 
literature.’ He has a brief for every tra- 
ditional opinion and defends the S&uthen- 
ticity and integrity and earliest possible 
date of every epistle imputed to Paul, 
save the letter to the Hebrews. He can- 
not consider mention of the evidences of 
gnosticism in the Pastoral Epistles as 
other than an “attack” upon them, and 
he speaks of reputable New Testament 
scholars as “opponents of the Epistle.” 
He has studied recent German literature 
with astounding diligence, but he deals 
with opinions and authorities rather. than 
the reasons back of the opinions, and 
shows entire lack of insight into the his- 
tory of the Apostolic times. 


as 


The Spur. By G. B. Lancaster. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
The story begins in a shearing pen; 
and it ends in veiled horror. Australia 
and Samoa furnish many new types of 
men and strange studies of manners. 
The Spur is a strong novel, and holds the 
reader until the grewsome end. It fails 
of credence only because of a villain so 
extra-villainous that we simply cannot 
believe in him. If we yield ourselves to 
the spell of the swift, strong narrative, 
and keep our revolted common sense in 
leash, there is a grandeur in the hero, 
who “sweareth to his own hurt and 
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changeth not.” The struggle, however, 
has not the dignity of a hand to hand 
combat between right and wrong; it is 
between a man’s sense of honor and his 
undoubted ‘right to happiness; and his 
wife’s claim upon him is set aside too 
cavalierly to be exactly credible. No 
man has a right to hold a wicked oath to 
an unscrupulous man above the sacred 
promise made to his wife. Granting the 
incredible, however, we have in The 
Spur a remarkable novel; not without a 
reminiscent flavor of Kipling, but -with 
a wild fragrance of its own; and it is 
lived in a-land new to most of us. Eng- 
land is most rich in colonial literature, 
and we add The Spur without hesitation 
to such books as “Kim,” “On the Face 
of the Waters,” “The Right of Way” and 


“The Story of an African Farm.” The 


ear of the listening world will be turned 
attentively in the direction of Australia 
until the new voice speaks again. 


& 


The Electoral System of the United 
States. By J. Hampden Dougherty. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The conservatism of American con-7 


stitutional law is nowhere more apparent 
than in the retention of the system of 
indirect election of the President. As 
Mr. Dougherty points out, this is the one 
feature in the Constitution in which the 
fathers departed from the path of expe- 
rience, and sought to add a new device 
to the legal equipment of States. It is 
significant that precisely here their ef- 
forts were a melancholy failure. They 
believed that they were removing the 
election of President from the ignoble 
arena of party strife; as a fact, they cre- 
ated an institution which, after the lapse 
of a single decade, had become useless, 
when not positively dangerous. The 
electoral device alone makes possible the 
seating of a Presidential candidate who 
has not received a plurality of the popu- 


lar vote, who is plainly not the choice of . 


the people; and this is the objection to 
the system now most obvious. But the 
fatal ambiguity in the provision of the 
Constitution relative to the part of Con- 
gress in counting the electoral vote is 
what has already brought the country to 
the verge of civil war, and which re- 
mains, in spite of all Congress can do in 
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the way of legislation, a menace to the 
internal peace of the nation. Mr. 
Dougherty’s ‘book gives an admirable 
history of the Congressional contro- 
versies that have arisen over the elec- 
toral system, and of the legislation en- 
acted to remedy its defects. Like most 
competent ‘students of American political 
institutions, Mr. Dougherty favors the 
speedy abolition of the electoral system 
by constitutional amendment. The one 
adverse criticism that can be passed upon 
the book is.that the author’s rigid ideals 
of historical exposition have led him to 
employ such wealth of detail that only 
the trained scholar will be able to keep 
a clear notion of what is essential in the 


work. 
& 


The Native Ministry of New Hampshire. 
By Rev. N. F. Carter. 8vo. Pp., roa. 
Concord, N. H.: Rumford Printing 
Company. 

An enormous amount of dry work 
must have gone into the composition of 
this portly volume. It attempts to give 
the name and record of all known clergy- 
men born in New Hampshire, a State 
which has been rich in this product. 
There are 2,509 names included, all 
arranged alphabetically by the towns of 
their birth, and all denominations in- 
cluded. This gives an average of less 
than half a page to each, in which is 
given as briefly as possible his parentage, 
education, settlements, marriage, ‘pub- 
lications and death. The number of 
ministers born in small towns is sur- 
prising; thus 21 in Acworth, 19 in 
Bethlehem, 27 in Claremont and 36 in 
Hollis. The larger cities do not have 
their full share, for Manchester claims 


‘only 26; but Concord does fairly well 


with 48 and Portsmouth better with 66. 
The very full indexes are an admirable 
feature; and the volume is of value for 
New Hampshire libraries and scholars of 
local and genealogical history. 

we 


The New Earth. A Recital of the Triumphs 
of Modern Agriculture in America. By 
W. S. Harwood. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

The improvements in agricultural 
methods being affected by the national 
Department of Agriculture and _ the 
Experiment Stations are adding more to 
the commonwealth than the discovery of 
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gold in California or of diamonds in 
South Africa, yet they attract very little 
popular attention. This is partly because 
the results of this progress are hidden in 
public documents, to be obtained free, 
and therefore considered not worth read- 
ing, and partly because the literature is 
more or less technical and very much 
scattered. Mr. Harwood has, therefore, 
done a great service in bringing together 
these results of the new agriculture and 
describing the methods by which they are 
obtained in a way to interest. any reader. 
The making of new soil, the creation of 


- new plants, the change of composition of 


grain, the testing of milk, the preserva- 
tion of forests, the analysis of foods, the 
marketing of products, and the education 
of agriculturists are discussed in a clear 
and comprehensive manner, and _ illus- 
trated by photographs. The book should 
be at once put into all the country libra- 
ries, especially in the traveling libraries. 


 ] 


Literary Notes 


... Josephus’s Complete Works in a single 
volume for $2, annotated, indexed and intro- 
duced, is one of the remarkably cheap editions 
of the classics imported by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 


....Vols. V. and VI. of the Journals of the 
Continental Congress, edited by Worthington 
C. Ford, of the Division of Manuscripts, and 
published by the Government, brings the rec- 
ord down to the end of the year 1776. 


....The fourth volume of the History of the 
Parish of Trinity Church, New York, edited 
by the Rev. Morgan Dix, has just come from 
the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is a 
large, handsomely printed and illustrated vol- 
ume, and carries the history to the close of the 
rectorship of Dr. Berrian. 


...-In our vacation issue of last week the 
photograph entitled “When the Frost is on the 
Punkin,” was erroneously credited to W. H. 
Woods, of Baltimore, Md. -Credit for this 
photograph properly belongs to Dr. A. J. 
Olmstead, of Belle Plaine, Ia. Credit for the 
photograph entitled “Spring Plowing in Syria” 
properly belongs to Harold H. Nelson, In- 
structor in the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut, instead of his father, A. H. Nelson, of 
Chicago, III. 


....Everybody knows how inadequate and 
inconvenient our ordinary atlases are for the 
business man who wants to trace on the map 
the routes of the commerce of today, but is 
not interested in the march of the Crusaders, 
nor in the pilgrimages to Mecca. A new atlas 
which will admirably fill this want is Newnes’ 
Atlas of the World’s Commerce, now 
being issued in parts at 25 cents each by Fred- 
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erick Warne & Co., New York. It should be 

urchased, not only by business colleges, but 
f public and high school libraries to supple- 
ment their political and historical geographies. 
The average merchant, too, even if not an im- 
porter, will have his eyes opened to many trade 
opportunities by looking over its pages. For 
example, here is a map of the world on which 
all the coffee producing localities, a few smal! 
spots, are printed in red, and the coffee con- 
suming countrics are in blue, with lines of ex- 
port connecting the two. Like all of Barthol- 
mew’s atlases, the maps and diagrams, a thou- 
sand in all, are very neatly and clearly- drawn 
and tinted, not like the botchy work generally 
done in this country. 

& 


Pebbles 


ANaRcHIstT Emma Goldman has- married 
Anarchist Alexander Berkman. They will be 
pt Pe after June 15 at Chaos-on-the-Blink. 
—Puck. 


WHEN the men angels get together in 
heaven and tell each other what they hated 
most on earth, they will say: “Having our en- 
gagements announced.”—Atchison Globe. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
And when she saw it sicken, 
She shipped it off to Packingtown, 
And now it’s labeled chicken. 
—The Evening. Post. 


AMERICAN GrirL (at Windsor Castle)— 
“Porter, is there any chance to get a glimpse 
of Queen Alexandra?” 

Gentleman at the Gate—“I am not the porter. 
I am the Prince of Wales.” 

American Girl—““How lucky I am! 
mother in?”—The Royal Gazette. 


A new editor has taken hold of the Triplett 
(Mo.) Tribune. His salutatory to his new 
readers is this: “Some newspaper men are 
expert hot air gunners, and when they make 
their début in a town turn loose the Vesuvius 
batteries, shelling the community with dream 
pellets. We come here without a plumed cir- 
cus band, heading a glittering, gold-bespangled 
parade, with an ear-splitting whistle in the 
rear, but with fifteen years’ experience in coun- 
try newspaper work, a fairly clean laundry 
character and an ambition to make a respect- 
able living.” 


Is your 


Mrs. LysANDER JoHN APPLETON writes the 
Globe that she is thoroughly in sympathy with 
Upton Sinclair, author of “The Jungle,” a book 
which “exposed” the methods in the packing 
houses. She says that recently she opened a 
.can of corned beef and found that it contained 
a man’s toe which hadn’t even been chopped up 
to disguise it, and that she found two fingers 
in a can of pressed chicken. Mrs. Appleton did 
not make her discoveries public at the time 
because she had company in the house for sup- 
per and had to use the canned goods for that 
meal. She has so often found horn in deviled 
ham that she regards it as proof of the Scrip- 
tural theory that the devil has horns.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 














Editorials 


The Evolution of Public Opinion 


ALL signs indicate that we are rapidly 
developing a true public opinion in the 
United States. On four or five great 
questions of popular interest at the pres- 
ent moment there may be said to be a 
public opinion of national scope. There 
is a public opinion which demands a na- 
tional control of railway rates and man- 
agement. There is a public opinion 
which demands the abolition of legal 
privilege to favored and powerful classes. 


There is a public opinion which demands 


that such infamous conditions as those 
that have been revealed in the meat pack- 
ing industry shall cease, and there is a 
public opinion which calls loudly for hon- 
esty and straightforward dealing in busi- 
ness affairs. 

Public opinion is a different thing from 
mere public feeling, whether taking the 
form of overwrought emotion or of easy- 
going sentimentality. It is a_ different 
thing from a prevailing belief. Public 
opinion is compounded of knowledge, 
discrimination and judgment. It is a 
product of intellectual activity. It is cre- 
ated by investigation, discussion and a 
critical review of a situation. It is a net 
result of a collective “getting at the facts” 
and a collective thinking about them in a 
calm-tempered way. 

There is no such thing as public opin- 
ion, therefore, apart from an immense 
amount of activity on the part of men 
who are interested in finding out just 
what is going on, or apart ftom a wide- 
spread publication of results. So long as 
people who are dissatisfied or aggrieved 
merely react impulsively upon their 
wrongs, giving vent to bad temper, but 
not taking the trouble to look into: the 
causes of their ills, the public mind does 
not get beyond a state of useless anger. 
Energies are wasted in “kicking against 
the pricks.” There has been a great deal 
of that sort of thing in American history, 
and there is still so much of it that we are 
in a measure disgraced by it. Lynching 
and mob violence are its worst expres- 
sions, and we have not yet outgrown these 


manifestations of an unformed social con- 
sciousness. 

-It is a symptom of intellectual and 
moral vigor, therefore, when we see so 
much investigation and hear so much dis- 
cussion of economic and moral conditions 
as we see and hear now on every hand. 
Congressional and legislative inquiries 
are supplemented by investigations con- 
ducted by associations and by individuals, 
while exposures are the most salable of 
literary products. 

Yet we cannot congratulate ourselves 
that we are creating public opinion in the 
best way. There is too much waste of 
physical energy, too much stirring up of 
ill temper, too much distraction of 
thought from main issues, and too much 
loss of time in the process. And all this 
because we have no organs of public opin- 
ion that are really fitted for the task of 
informing the public mind and directing 
its thinking. The newspaper press is not 
conducted today primarily for the pur- 
pose of conveying information, or of hon- . 
estly shaping public opinion. It is con- 
ducted for the purpose of making money 
and of protecting vested interests. The 
news is not told in a simple, trustworthy 
way merely as news. It is worked up 
into “stories” that the public finds “inter- 
esting reading.” Editorial writers are 
not expected to write with an eye single 
to mere truth and the public welfare. 
They are expected to be well informed 
upon the financial and social connections 
of their proprietors, and not to make 
“breaks.” It is not healthy for them to 
display zeal in moral crusades that might 
inconvenience the big advertisers. The 
magazines are as much interested in ex- 
aggerating certain aspects of wrong as 
the newspapers are in diverting attention 
from them. In short, mere information 
and strictly truthful comment upon it is 
not salable “copy.” 

Fortunately for the public, however, 
what is one newspaper’s poison is another 
newspaper’s meat. They are organs of 
different interests, and they tell a certain 
amount of truth about each other, and 
about each other’s financial backers. The 
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newspaper that exposes the fake editions 
of its too enterprising rival promptly 
“gets it in the neck” on the score of its 
indecent advertising. Between them the 
public learns some things that it is well 
the public should know. 

Real public opinion in the United 
States, then, is shaped out of information 
more or less involuntarily disclosed and 
more or less distorted. Yet, all in all, the 
information is year by year more com- 
plete and more accurate, and individual 
readers learn more shrewdly to get at the 
approximate truth by reading between 
the lines of the editorial discussions. 
Some substantial assistance they obtain 
from the more independently conducted 
weekly journals and local newspapers. 
These organs of public opinion were 
never better than today,and,on the whole, 
never were more influential. A majority 
of them represent “movements” or 
“causes” of one and another kind. Labor 
papers, single tax papers, socialist papers, 
tariff reform papers, temperance papers, 
woman’s suffrage papers, and so on 
thru a long list of special organs, have 
in the aggregate millions of readers, who 
gather from these sources a great deal of 
material for thought, which is on the 
whole stronger intellectual meat than the 
great dailies and the picture-book maga- 
zines afford. The observer who should 
make the mistake of forecasting public 
opinion and political tendencies in the 
United States, without taking account of 
the influence of these special organs, 
would find himself far astray, 

One of these days, like enough, a suffi- 
cient amount of ability, moral earnestness 
and patriotism will be put into the con- 
duct of the great metropolitan newspa- 
pers to make them real organs of public 
opinion. The phenomenon will be inter- 
esting—if it happens. 

& 


The Meat Scare and Its Results 


A POPULAR “scare” like the present 
one is in itself of interest only to the 
student of the psychology of crowds. 
The practical man wants to know what 
there is in it and what can be done about 
it. So far the visible effects are a de- 
crease in our foreign trade, a fall in the 
price of cattle, the discharge of stock 
yards employees, the whitewashing of 
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the walls of the packing-houses, and an 
increase in number of vegetarians. These 
are largely temporary. The meat trade 
will gradually pick up, many of those 
who have become convertéd to vegetari- 
anism from fright will relapse, and the 
whitewash, physical and figurative, will 
wear off from the packing-house walls. 
In order to get some permanent benefits 
from the scare it is necessary to avoid 
exaggerating or condoning the faults dis- 
closed. 

The injury done to a good cause by 
exaggeration is illustrated by the meat 
scare of seven years ago, which was al- 
most as great as this, but produced no 
important reformation. General Miles 
now comes to the front and says “I told 
you so,” and wonders why the people 
take seriously the charges of a novelist 
and two unofficial investigators while 
they laughed at those made by the head 
of the army and his officers. We venture 
to say that it was largely General 
Miles’s own fault that nothing was done. 
If he had confined himself to what he 
saw and knew, if he had said that bad 
beef was being supplied to the army, that 
the canned meat was tough and stringy 
and tasteless and dirty and old and 
spoiled in a tropical climate, it would 
have done some good, but when he made 
charges that were not only unwarranted 
and absurd, but easily proved to be so, he 
was so thoroly discredited that he has 
never since been able to regain his stand- 
ing with the American people. 

What he said was that the army was 
supplied with “embalmed beef under the 
pretense of an experiment.” It must 
have required a great deal of ingenuity 
to have put so many mistakes into so few 
words. The word “embalmed” is a vul- 
gar epithet like those used by vegetarians 
in their argumentative moods. He 
meant, of course, that the meat had had 
some preservative added to it. An easy 
chemical test on the meat shipped to 
Cuba showed it was not preserved by 
chemicals. If it had been so treated it 
would have been better for the soldiers 
than to have it spoil as some of it did. 
The beef was not “embalmed”; if it had 
been it would not have been done as “an 
experiment ;” if it had been an experiment 
it would not have been done under “the 
pretense of an experiment.” Officers and 
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privates and camp followers outdid their 
leader, difficult as this was, in reckless 
statements in the newspapers. Some 
said that they could smell the boric acid 
or the salicylic acid at a distance of sev- 
eral feet; others that the meat tasted so 
strongly of these preservatives that it 
could not be eaten. Now, since every 
apprentice in a cross roads drug store 
knew that both these are entirely odor- 
less and practically tasteless, it was no 
wonder that the truth they did tell was 
not believed. We now know that the 
diseases that carried off our soldiers by 
the thousand are not those caused by im- 
pure food, but by poor camp sanitation, 
due to the ignorance and inefficiency of 
our officers. The Manchurian armies, 
fed from the same packing-houses, which 
have not reformed, escaped such scan- 
dalous losses by disease. 

There is at the present time a great 
deal of similar exaggeration and miscon- 
ception in the papers and every effort 
should be made to prevent attention 
being distracted by it from the serious 
chargés that have been’ made against the 
packers and clearly substantiated. Of the 
charges concerning the quality of the 
product, the most important are (1) the 
failure of the Government meat inspec- 
tion to protect the American public from 
diseased meat, (2) the lack of honesty 
in the use of labels, and (3) uncleanli- 
ness. The reform of these three definite 
delinquencies is perfectly practical, and 
public indignation should not relax until 
it is accomplished. 

As for the first, the public must rely 
uipon the competence and vigilance of 
the inspectors. There are many points 
about it on which doctors disagree. 
What diseases are conveyed by food and 
how muchdisease should require the rejec- 
tion of a carcass are not yet completely 
determined. We do not even know for 
certain whether bovine and human tu- 
berculosis are different forms of the 
same thing, and in how far they are 
mutually transmissable. It is not prac- 
ticable to require that “only perfectly 
healthy animals” shall be used for food, 
as has been proposed, for perfect health 
is as non-existent among cattle as 
among men. But we can, with our pres- 
ent knowledge, insure that the grosser 


and mofe dangerous diseases be ex- 
cluded from the meat supply. 

The second point, correct labeling, is 
a matter.of common hohesty, and en- 
forceable without interfering with that 
promising and important line of discov- 
ery, the invention of new foods. There 
is no objection to imitation either, if 
frankly confessed. If the packer can fix 
up veal (not too juvenile) so it tastes 
as good as chicken and sells it at half 
the price we will buy it. He sells us 
“mock turtle soup” now under that 
name, so let him add to his list “mock 
chicken croquettes.” 

The third requirement, that of clean- 
liness, can only be obtained by publicity 
and eternal vigilance. It is a matter 
which can be efficiently regulated by the 
people alone. Neither legislators, in- 
spectors, manufacturers nor workmen 
can be trusted. None of these have done 
their duty. Nor has the public. The 
packing houses have been the show 
places of Chicago for years, and the re- 
ception committee put them down as a 
matter of course upon the program of 
every distinguished. visitor, prince or 
president. The worst rooms were not 
on exhibition, but much of the unclean- 
liness specified in the recent “revela- 
tions” was known to hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who have “done the 
stockyards.” There was no need of in- 
spectors, official or unofficial, to. report 
how bad the packing plants smelt. Sev- 
eral million people knew it. They use it 
in Chicago to tell which way the wind 
blows. 

The people of New York have no ex- 
cuse for turning up their noses at Chi- 
cago. They can see things just as bad 
any day in Fulton Market. Beef in the 
packing house is not more liable to catch 
disease germs than when it is hung up in 
the open street, defiled by flies, brushed by 
the sleeves of the passersby, and dusted 
with the filth of the street by every gust 
of wind. 

The public needs to be educated on the 
need of greater cleanliness in the han- 
dling of food in all stages, and when 
properly sensitive on the subject all that 
will be necessary will be to keep the pack- 
ing-houses open as show places. Let 
the employees feel that they are con- 
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stantly under inspection, then they will 
behave as properly as the white aproned 
man who makes candy: or cooks butter- 
cakes in the plate glass window, One of 
the big New York hotels is gaining a 
great reputation by allowing visitors to- 
look thru the kitchen and see how. neat 
it is kept. Another as well known by 
name is being avoided, because it is whis- 
pered around that its kitchen is foul and 
cooks are careless. The packing-house is 
part of our kitchen, and we have a right 
to go thru it, all of it, at any time. It is 
the duty of the public to teach the packers 
the lesson that honesty and cleanliness is 
their best policy. 

The packers deserve no mercy, since 
they did not have the usual excuse for the 
adulteration and falsification of food, 
namely, the necessity of imitating the evil 
practices of competitors. On the con- 
trary, they have had a practical monopoly’ 
of the meat business, which they devel- 
oped, and were able to control its condi- 
tions. They were rich enough, so they 
could have afforded to be honest and 
could have exercised benevolent impulses 
if they had had them. But they have used 
their power to rob the consumer on the 
one hand, the cattlemen on the other, and 
the railroads in between. They have en- 
couraged the importation of excessive 
numbers of a low grade of foreigners of 
diverse nationalities in order to keep 
down wages and to prevent the forma- 
tion of unions. Men and women who 
are fighting with each other at the Pack- 
ingtown gates for a job are not in a situ- 
ation to dicker for high wages, and race 
prejudice is the strongest barrier against 
union. Yet upon these men and women 
their employers are laying the blame for 
slovenliness which they have never tried 
to restrain. 

The packers deserve high praise for 
having created one of the most important 
industries of modern times, for having 
applied the arts of the mechanic and 
chemist to the preparation, preservation 
and transportation of meat, and by this 
means raised the dietary standards of the 
civilized world, but in accepting the credit 
for this achievement they must also 
shoulder the blame for their unwarrant- 
able abuse of their power in the unfair 
treatment of competitors and employees, 
and in forcing upon the market under 
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false pretenses dirty, diseased and mis- 
branded food. ; j 
as 


The Railroad Investigation 


TuIs investigation that has laid bare 
sO much injustice and corruption in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has, 
like the life insurance inquiry, suggested 
to the average disgusted and angry citi- 
zen the need of agencies that will reform 
and restrain. More jails, some in their 
haste will say, or more prosecutions and 
convictions to fill the jails we already 
have. ‘Very well; all who deserve to be 
in jail should be placed there. But can- 
not this injustice and these offenses that 
excite so much indignation, that enrich 
some and ruin others, that make million- 
aires of a few at the expense of the 
many, be prevented in the future? All 
this evil was done in the darkness and 
secrecy of corporate seclusion. Would 
it have been done in the light of search- 
ing official supervision? 

It is the lesson of all this exposure of 
muck that complete and enforced official 
publicity for the affairs of public service 
corporations is sorely needed and must 
be had. It is needed first for detection ; 
when the doors are thrown open and kept 
open for detection, the result is preven- 
tion. A railroad officer will not violate 
the law by giving one shipper a rate 
lower than that which others are re- 
quired to pay, if he knows that all his 
accounts and records and even his memo- 
randa must be shown to official exam- 
iners, and that the people, by means of 
such examiners, are watching him. 

Without full publicity there can rarely 
be detection. Favoritism in freight rates, 
altho clearly forbidden by law, was a 
general practice on mo railways up to 
a few years ago. ‘This is admitted by 
such officers as President Cassatt and 
Vice-President McCrea. We have it in 
their ‘testimony and their statements to 
the public. But rarely could instances of 
this favoritism be found by public officers 
and exposed. There is no more import- 
ant part of the pending Railroad Rate 
bill than those paragraphs compelling 
railroad companies to keep all their ac- 
counts, records and memoranda in pre- 
scribed forms, providing that the Com- 
mission and its examiners shall have ac- 
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cess to all these at any time, and punish- 
ing even by imprisonment the falsifica- 
tion of a record or the keeping of any 
except those which the law requires. 

This means publicity. It is designed 
to prevent the upbuilding of one mine- 
owner: at the expense of another’s ruin, 
the destruction of one salt manufac- 
turer’s business for the enrichment of 
another salt manufacturer who happens 
to be the railway vice-president’s brother, 
the giving of secret low rates to a great 
Trust or a great brewery or a combina- 
tion of beef packers, and all the forms 
of forbidden and unlawful discrimination 
that our railway companies have wick- 
edly practiced. 

The companies’ business must be open 
to the world, as it ought to be. It will 
cost something. There must be exam- 
iners and special agents and frequent in- 
spections. Forty per cent. of the world’s 
railway mileage, capitalized at thirteen 


billions and manned by more than a mil- 


lion employees, cannot be supervised and 
held strictly to the law for a small annual 
expenditure. But a square deal for ev- 
erybody on the railroads of the United 
States will be worth all it costs. We 
believe it can be obtained, under condi- 
tions of private ownership, by legislation 
and executive action. Our people are 
going to have it in some way. If they 
become convinced that they cannot get it 
from the companies, they will run the 
roads themselves. 

Publicity might have been in the past 
a defense for railway officers against the 
demands of powerful shippers, those de- 
mands which, some of these officers say, 
they could not resist. When some strong 
corporation or great Trust took a railway 
“by the throat,” insisting upon rate dis- 
crimination in favor of itself and against 
all others, what would have happened if 
the railway and its officers had cried to 
the public for help? What would have 
been the effect if the railway company 
had said to the public: “This shipper de- 
mands an unlawful rate, threatening to 
give its business to some other less con- 
scientious company if we refuse to break 
the law”? It seems never to have oc- 
curred to an intimidated railway com- 
pany that protection and relief could be 
procured in this way. There is no 
record, we think, of a railroad seeking 
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thus to avoid cheating other shippers and 
violating the statute. 

Nor did the great life insurance com- 
panies appeal to the people for help when, 
as some of their officers have asserted, 
their interests were menaced by the cor- 
rupt demands or “strike” bills of dishon- 
est legislators. And yet there has been 
no time when such an appeal, with right- 
eous denunciation cf the scoundrelly 
legislator, would not have been effective, 
for example, in the State of New York. 
How long could any corrupt legislator at 
Albany, exposed with a “strike” bill in 
his hand, have withstood the wrath of 
the policy-holders and the public? But 
the insurance officers, for reasons high- 
ly discreditable to themselves, preferred 
to appease the enemy with yellow dog 
funds. 

For the latest authoritative report as 
to the prevalence of rebating a few years 
ago we may look to passages in the state- 
ment given to the press last week by 
President Cassatt. The management of 
the Pennsylvania road, he said, had ren- 
dered an immense service to the public 
and to the cause of honesty in the trans- 
portation business when, “in the early 
part of the year 1900; two years before 
the passage of the Elkins Act, it gave no- 
tice that no more rebates would be paid, 
and that all shippers, great and small, 
would be placed upon a basis of perfect 
equality,” thus “inaugurating a move- 
ment which, having been joined in by 
other railroads and aided later by the pas- 
sage of the Elkins Act, had destroyed a 
vicious system almost as old as the rail- 
roads themselves, and which had become 
so deeply rooted that many experienced 
railroad men doubted the possibility of 
eradicating it.” 

Mr. Cassatt did stop the payment of 
rebates on his road in 1900, and he did 
this after community of ownership had 
eliminated, so far as the bituminous coal 
traffic and much other business was con- 
cerned, that competition which had been 
one cause of rebating. Recent testimony 
shows, however, that mine owners on his 
lines have still been subject to discrimina- 
tion in other forms. What we desire 
especially to point out, however, is what 
appears to be an assumption on his 
that rebating was not unlawful before the 
passage of the Elkins act, in 1902. 
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Full publicity as to the affairs of all the 
roads, with the criticism excited by it, 
would have convinced him, and the offi- 
cers of all other companies, even in 1900, 
that rebating was unlawful and had been 
so by statute for thirteen years. 

One paragraph in the pending Rate 
bill was designed to prevent the owning 
of coal mines by railroads after 1908. 
There are ways in which the purpose of 
the authors of the paragraph can lawfully 
be thwarted. This is unfortunate, for 
railroad companies should be confined to 
the transportation business. It may be 
that in 1909 the railway coal interests 
will be as large as they are at present. 

In the public domain there are millions 
of acres of land which in all probability 
contain deposits of coal or oil. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Roosevelt desires to with- 
hold these lands from entry, and to ob- 
tain legislation that will prevent the ac- 
quisition of them by private persons or 
corporations. He would have them re- 
tained by the Government in perpetuity, 
it is said, but would permit the leasing of 
them under restrictions. We await the 
confirmation of the report, which seems 
to point to an important result of the rail- 
road and oil investigations. The Govern- 
ment should not part with the coal and 
oil lands which it now owns, nor should 
it permit the output of mines or of oil 
wells in them to be controlled by any mo- 
nopolistic combination. If the President 
is striving to prevent the alienation of 
this great property, he deserves and will 
_ have the support of the American people 
in his undertaking. 





a 
The Senate as a Court 


THE Senate, like the House of ‘Repre- 
sentatives, is primarily and chiefly a legis- 
lative body. But it has certain judicial 
duties. For example, in the case of the 
impeachment of the President or of a 
Federal judge, it acts as a court, in its 
judicial capacity. Of that there can be 
no doubt. Equally is its function judicial 
in its decision of the qualification of its 
own members; and the same is true for 
the House of Representatives. It is be- 


cause people are confused in this matter 
that petitions have been sent, acres of 
them, to the Senate against the admis- 
sion of Mr. Smoot. 
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For or against the enactment of a law 
petitions are in place; but they are utter- 
ly wrong and out of place when they are 
addressed to the Senate as a court. The 
Senate has no right to act on preference 
or bias, but simply on the existing law 
and Constitution in judging of the admis- 
sion of its own members; for the qués- 
tion is purely one of qualification. The 
Constitution reads: 

“Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns and qualifications of its own 
members.” 

The Senate, then, must “judge” ; it acts 
as judge. It may judge of three things— 
the elections, the returns, and the qualifi- 
cations. These are all defined in the Con- 
stitution, which declares that the Senator 
“must be chosen by the legislature” of 
his State, or temporarily appointed by 
the Executive, which means “elections” 
and “returns”; that a Senator must have 
“attained to the age of thirty years,” been. 
“nine years a citizen of the United 
States,” and shall be “an inhabitant of 
that State for which he shall be chosen,” 
which means the “qualifications”; there 
are none others. But the Senate has an- 
other judicial function. It may “punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, and, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
a member.” To do this in any other way 
or spirit than judicially would be an out- 


rage. 

“te is a confusion of thought to suppose 
that because the Senate is chiefly legis- 
lative, therefore its judicial action may 
be affected by petitions. Senator Hoar 
was right when he said of certain peti- 
tions against Mr. Smoot in 1903: 

“Tt is as much out of place to address such 
petitions to this high court which is to deter- 
mine those cases as it would be to petition the 
Supreme Court of the United States to take 
up some case which was before it or decide it 
in a particular way.” 

There is in the present case no parallel, 
such as has been asserted, with the peti- 
tions against slavery presented by John 
Quincy Adams. Those were addressed 
to the law-making power, urging enact- 
ment of laws, a very different case from 
the present. 

Accordingly we join in no petitions to 
the Senate that it reject Mr. Smoot. All 
we are allowed to do is to express our 
personal opinion that we see no constitu- 
tionally valid ground for rejecting him. 
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He has been validly elected, validly re- 
turned, and he possesses the valid quali- 
fications under the Constitution. He is 
the kind of man the people of Utah, a 
State in the Union, want. He is not “dis- 
orderly,” for there is no pretense that he 


has broken any law such as a Senator ~ 


from Kansas was guilty of, an offense 
which compelled him to resign so as to 
avoid expulsion. We have no liking for 
Mormonism or the Mormon Church, but 
we would not have Utah refused its 
chosen representative on the demand of 
men and women elsewhere, so long as 
Mr. Smoot possesses the constitutional 
qualifications. 

The report against Mr. Smoot was 
adopted in committee by one majority, 
and the better lawyers with the minority. 
The majority would exclude him on no 
personal ground, but because he is one 


‘of the twelve Apostles who rule the 


Mormon Church, who have condoned 
polygamous relations, “and have brought 
about in said State a union of Church 
and. State contrary to the constitution 
of the State of Utah, and contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States,” 
Now there is nothing in the Constitution 
forbidding the union of Church and 
State in any State, and the only pro- 
vision is this, that “no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United 
States.” But that does not forbid the 
election of a Mormon as Senator, any 
more than of a Presbyterian or a Catholic. 
Indeed; the complaints made against the 
Mormon hierarchy are precisely those 
that are frequently made against the 
the Catholic, and used to be made in 
Connecticut against the “standing 
order.” We do not like to champion the 
Mormon Church, which we despise and 
detest as a monstrous delusion, but even 
Mormons have their political and con- 
stitutional rights. 


The Cranky Remnant 


WE hear of “the saving remnant,” but 
there is also the cranky remnant. There 
are the scattered ones who have not 
bowed their knees to Baal; but there are 
also the lingering clingers that resist 
every prevailing reformation. Some will 
insist that “the sun do move,” even after 
the world knows that it is the earth that 
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revolves. Their old way or belief is so 
good for them that they will have no 
better; and the good is always the enemy 
of the better. They hold so stoutly to the 
good in an old belief, or an old institu- 
tion or organization, and especially to the 
noble history of its ancient good, that 
they cling to it after its power and prom- 
ise of good have passed away. 

It is impossible to expect that any 
reform. will carry all the people. We 
must not wait for it. There were Tories 
in our Revolution, and there are Tories 
unconvertible in every revolution. There- 
fore we need uot be surprised that there 
is a remnant that refuse to join in the 
union of the Cumberland Presbyterians 
with the mother Church. Just so there 
were “Wee Frees” left when the Free 
Church joined with the United Church 
of Scotland; and a big noise and fuss 
and mischief they made with their Gaelic 
crankiness. 

But common sense joined with grace is 
better than grace stubbornly isolated, and 
is sure to prevail. The remonstrants 
dwindle away. The old ones die off, and 
their children have more sense with their 
grace. A diminishing fragment may 
continue for a generation or two, but 
they are surrounded and enveloped and 
finally absorbed. There is no reason to 
be surprised that the recalcitrant Cum- 
berland churchmen object and resolve 
never to submit. They will submit; and 
those who still refuse will be left behind 
and out of sight, and will have no influ- 
ence and be forgotten. 

Of all arguments against Church 
union, the weakest is that it will create 
a new denomination, inasmuch as there 
will be a remnant left opposed in each 
of the two bodies. In the first place, 
there wil! usually be no recalcitrants in 
both bodies. There were none from the 
United Church of Scotland when it was 
merged with the Free Church. There 
were none from the Presbyterian Church 
when it received back the Cumberland 
Church. It is usually the smaller one 
which produces the implacables. Again, 
the remnant is a vanishing one. It has 
no vitality; it perishes. It need not be 
considered. Those that pull back must 
be pulled along or be left behind, in every 
great forward movement, whether social, 
political or religious. 

There are several propositions for 
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union now before our Churches. They 
will find opponents. That is to be ex- 
pected. Some men love to be in minor- 
ities. Some so love their peculiar ideal 
of perfection that they resist every color 
of compromise. Some are so cranky 
that a subsidiary feature which may be 
allowed to lose its prominence seems to 
them the chief essence of their ecclesi- 
astical system, one which they cannot 
sacrifice or leave in the background. 
These people cannot all be mollified ; they 
cannot rule; they have to be left to their 
own blessed isolation, which may be to 
the comfort of those from whom they 
withdraw. The larger fellowship is the 
compensation for their loss. Let them go 
in peace when they cannot stay in 
peace ; but when they forbid the bans, let 
the ceremony proceed. 


x 
New Zealand’s Lost Leader 


RicHarp Seppon, Premier of New 
Zealand, who died on the other side of 
the world this week, was far and away 
the greatest figure of his day in Aus- 
tralasian politics, if not in all British 
colonial government. He entered pub- 
lic life in 1891 on the wave which swept 
the Progressive Party into power, and 
was chosen Minister of Public Works 
by the new leader, John Ballance. Upon 
the latter’s death, in 1893, Mr. Seddon 
became Premier, holding that position 
continuously until his death. That one 
fact alone is significant when we recall 
that the average lifetime of New Zea- 
land ministries had been less than two 
years, and the longest—that of Stafford 
—only five. It has been of inestimable 
value to that nation, because it has given 
it a chance for a continuous and rational 
development of certain experiments in 
democracy, in strong contrast to its 
neighbor, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, where there have been four dif- 
ferent cabinets in as many years, and a 
condition of unrest which has led to 
many extravagancies. 

The Progressive Party, which Mr. 
Seddon so long led, was not—and is not 
—a labor union party. It came into 
power fifteen years ago as the result of 
a united and democratic movement of 
wage earners, small farmers and business 
men, who wanted ta develop New Zea- 
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land for the benefit of those who lived 
there, as against the clique then in con- 
trol, which had come to regard it mainly 
as a sheep-pasture for gentleman living 


-in England. It is this wide basis of sup- 


port which has made the permanence of 
the party possible, and its reforms haye 
been for the benefit of all and not a few 
of the people. There has always been an 
opposition, but never a third party of any 
consequence, and New Zealand has es- 
caped. the ridiculous and embarrassing 
plight in which the Commonwealth of 
Australia has been placed of having a 
minority control legislation thru “the bal- 
ance of power.” : 

During the fifteen years’ sway of the 
Progressive Party the new New Zealand 
has grown up—grown from a nation 
whose financial solvency was questioned 
and whose resources were unknown, to 
one whose credit is recognized, altho it 
has vastly increased its debt, and which, 
in spite of its isolation, has become one 
of the markets of the world. It was as 
an organizer, leader and campaigner for 
this party that Mr. Seddon was great. 
Power and personality were his attrib- 
utes. His talents were distinctively admin- 
istrative. As an inventor of institutions 
he took no great part. The basis of New 
Zealand’s radicalism was laid twenty 
years before his time in the public works 
policy of that erratic but brilliant states- 
man of fortune, Sir Julius Vogel. The 
campaign for widening the franchise was 
made later by Sir George Grey, while the 
land reforms were planned and begun by 
Ballance and Sir John McKenzie. The 
arbitration court—the most widely dis- 
cussed of all New Zealand’s institutions 


_ —was not the creation of Seddon, but of 


his then Minister of Labor, William 
Pember Reeves. 

But as the head of his party—a robust 
and picturesque figure—Premier Seddon 
had no rival. A man of great physical 
size, he had energy to match, and an 
infinite capacity for detail. He was a 
gourmand for work, as the fact that he 
was his own Colonial Treasurer, Min- 
ister of Defense, Minister of Labor, 
Minister of Education and Minister of 
Immigration shows. 

Mr. Seddon laid himself open to ridi- 
cule by his vanity and conceit, altho these 
sprang from the same source which gave 
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him his immense confidence and courage. 
This tendency injured his popularity in 
later years. “Our Dick” became “King 
Dick,” and the Westland miner was 
overshadowed by the Right Honorable 
Richard John Seddon, P. C. and LL.D. 
Mr. Seddon’s methods were not always 
scrupulous, and he did not hesitate, when 
necessary, to use the “mailed hand” in 
controlling even his own party. But his 
independence and incorruptibility were 
never questioned, and altho personal am- 
bition may have been a more compelling 
motive with him than unselfish devotion, 
the method he took to advance Richard 
Seddon was to advance the country over 
whose destinies Richard Seddon pre- 
sided. 

It is doubtful if the reign of the Pro- 
gressive Party will long survive its lost 
leader. In fact, division in the ranks 
began a couple of years ago in the 
launching of a third party devoted to 
labor union interests. Sir Joseph Ward 
will probably be the next Premier—but 
there is no other Richard Seddon. 

S 
From his journey about 
the world, in which he has 
conducted himself with all 
dignity and propriety, and where he has 
doubtless learned much which will fit 
him for as high a station as he has twice 
aspired to, Mr. Bryan will return in the 
early autumn, ready to lead his party. 
For that seems already settled by the 
concurrent voices of Democrats of vari- 
ous States. Whom else should they rally 
to that they may escape the yellow talons 
of the “griffin Hearst,” who hovers over 
all our central cities, spreading radical 
confusion? So Bryan is now lauded as 
the conservative statesman, the opposite 
of Hearst, the antithesis of Roosevelt. It 
is curious to see, in six years, the old 
heresies buried, and no less pleasant. 
The world, and the Democratic party, 
and its perennial candidates, do learn and 
improve. Let the Republican party look 
out. There will be revolt if it refuses to 
reform the tariff, and blunders on the 
Philippines and other matters. And 
Bryan returns from his conquest of the 
world, a hajji of many shrines, and bear- 
ing a new title of Datto—Datto of Ne- 
braska, we suppose it will be—conferred 
upon him by the grateful Sultanate of 
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Jolo or Mindanao. Henceforth he ranks 
with other ’scutcheoned grandees of high 
fame and strange name—the Padishah of 
Persia, the Ameer of Afghanistan, the 
Tycoon of Nippon, the Inca of Peru, the 
Maharajah of Mysore, the Sirdar of 
Egypt, the Khalifa of Sudan, the Mahdi 
of Khartum, the Negus of Amhara, the 
Dey of Algiers, the Imaum of Islam, the 
Seyyid of Zanzibar, the Sultan of Johol, 
the Vali of Janina, the Mutaserif of 
Ismid, the Kaimakam of El-Jiaf, the Mu- 
hafza of Suakin, the Sachem of Tam- 
many, the Than Thai of Anam, the Khan 
of Kalat, the Tetrarch of Abiléne, the 
Grand Mogul of Delhi, the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, the Scindia of Gwalior, the Kazi 
of Sikkim, the Nawaub of Mysore, and 
the Akhond of Swat. Shall we give him 
the title higher than any of these, of 
President of the United States, for his 
nominations have already begun to pour 
in from East and West? 
st 

We stated last week that more 
than a dozen years ago—say 
fifteen—when exactly the pres- 
ent condition of things in regard to coal 
and coke companies was called to the at- 
tention of Mr. Thaw, he made it hot in 
the meeting of the directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, and, as we 
are informed, a resolution was passed 
prohibiting officers and employees having 
business relations with or interests in 
companies with which the railroad did 
business. We suggested that this be 
looked up. This statement has received a 
certain corroboration from testimony since 
given before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A letter was produced writ- 
ten June 13, 1894, by the late Frank Thom- 
son, then president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, advising J. McLennan, of 
Blairsville, Pa., not to take a block of 
stock offered to him by a mining com- 
pany. Mr. McLennan reports Mr. Thom- 
son as having told him that “the rules of. 
the company, as well as my own honor, 
were against the acceptance of the stock.” 
Those “rules of the company” must have 
been what we referred to, and they dis- 
prove the claim that it was the policy of 
previous administrations to accept inter- 
ests in coal companies to be developed. 
We understand that Mr. Patton, who has 
been so active in religious matters and is 
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very high in the councils of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, defends his 
course, and declares that nothing he has 
done has been to the loss of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, whose interests he serves 
as assistant in Philadelphia of President 
Cassatt. His brother, we believe, has 
much to do with the allotment of cars. 
Mr. Robert Pitcairn, who has lately re- 
signed his office as assistant to President 
Cassatt, at Pittsburg, who was accused of 
having received $5,000 in stock of a coal 
company and then accepting a check of 
$5,000 in exchange for the stock, and who 
refused to appear before the Commission 
unless he was subpenaed, and to whom 
the Commission sent the reply that if he 
preferred to let the case stand as it was 
they were satisfied, as they had sufficient 
evidence—has been, we understand, for 
twenty years elder in the Shady Side 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg (644 
members) and superintendent of its Sun- 
day school. He doubtless sees no wrong 
in what he has done. 


Js 
The dedication of the 
A Cathedral Christian Science Cathe- 


dral, in Boston, is an event 
in American architecture and American 
delusion. It is fortunate that something 
good, and so fine and good as this build- 
ing is, can come out of so empty a de- 
lusion. Beyond question, this new 
church, costing $2,000,000, and all paid 
for, is the most magnificent ecclesiastical 
structure in Boston, and surely one of 
- the finest buildings in the country. — It 
will last after the delusion dies, just as 
the pyramids last, and the Pantheon. 
The interesting question is, How does it 
happen that a delusion can find so many 
victims? It is not sufficient to say that 
it claims to meet common wants for help 
and comfort, bodily wants in sickness; 
for we ought to be able to judge whether 
such claims are justified by fact. The 
best bottom explanation is, that the cred- 
ulous believers generally lack right edu- 
cation. They may have a certain sort 
of education, but not the right kind. 
Great learning in literature or languages 
or political history will not help, nor 
deep study in cryptic philosophies. 
What is needed is study in evidence, 
such as comes thru physical and biolog- 
ical science. Let one learn to under- 
‘stand, by work in laboratories, which 
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show the relation between effects and 
causes, and he will be slow to trust to 
imagination, or to be deceived by sound- 
ing mysteries. That Mrs. Eddy is a 
fraud seems to have been abundantly 
proved. Her claims and her books are 
intolerable nonsense; but the class of 
otherwise sensible people that accept 
them form a study in mental hallucina- 
tion, and prove that Carlyle’s millions 
“south of the Tweed” have large repre- 
sentatives in this country, “mostly” Ed- 
dyites. 
ef 


Our readers rag ne 
, that we do not preten 

om to endorse the views of 
our contributors. We publish articles 
worth reading, worth considering, with 
which we do not agree. This may be re- 
membered in reading an interesting arti- 
cle in this issue by Mr. Upton Sinclair. 
He ‘confesses himself to be a Socialist ; 
we only believe that there are certain mo- 
nopolistic industries which the city, State 
or nation should own and manage. We 
do not advocate the socializing of all in- 
dustries. Mr. Sinclair wants to know if 
a hundred families will join with him 
near New York in a co-operative scheme 
of living and training their children. The 
experiment is a fair one, and something 
like it has often been made, not with the 
most successful results. Mr. Sinclair 
might have advertised (and paid the bill) 
for his associates ; we charged him noth- 
ing but pay him for advertising. It is an 
interesting scheme; try it if you will, but 
do not hold us responsible for the result. 
Js 


This week and next Wilberforce Uni- 
versity celebrates its fiftieth anniversary 
with great eclat. It is the oldest, we be- 
lieve, and the most advanced of all the 
colleges entirely under the management 
and instruction of colored men. Both 
Senators and the senior Congressman of 
Ohio will speak, and various presidents 
of Ohio colleges and bishops of the Afri- 
can M. E. Church. Wilberforce gives its 
name to its town. It has a college course, 
whose classical students read Aristopha- 
nes and Pindar, and whose scientific stu- 
dents have differential calculus ; a divinity 
school, and the necessary preparatory and 
normal and the popular business and in- 
dustrial departments. 
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The Fourth of July Hazard 


On July 4th, 1776, the United States de- 
clared its independence and established a 
form of government which ranks today 
among the world Powers, and has to be 
reckoned with internationally. Since the 
day and year mentioned it has grown into 
a custom—not altogether confined to ju- 
veniles—to mark the day we celebrate 
with the ringing of bells, the blowing of 
horns, the discharge of cannon, the firing 
of guns and pistols, the sending up of 
rockets, the burning of red lights, roman 
candles, pin wheels, chasers and other 
creations of the pyrotechnic art, as well 
as by the.explosion of various kinds of 
cannon and other firecrackers. This re- 
kindles the fires of patriotism that have 
been extinguished in part during the time 
which intervenes between the July 4th of 
one year and the July 4th of the follow- 
ing year. It amuses the youth and keeps 
alive the interest in the so called “Inde- 
pendence Day” on the part of adults. The 
Fourth of July, as we celebrate it, is ab- 
solutely and uniquely American. In 
the production of ear splitting noise on 
July 4th, however, we approach the 
achievements of savages in their beatings 
of tomtoms as the expression of their 
pleasurable excitement. This of itself 
would not be so very bad if we do not 
consider the sick and the nervous, to 
whom quiet is often a priceless jewel. 
Unfortunately, however, mere noise is 
not all. The fire damage and mortality 
directly traceable to the popular custom 
now prevailing of celebrating the Fourth 
of July has in recent years grown large- 
ly, and many persons are annually killed, 
others are injured, and large losses re- 
sult because of fires due to the “fire- 
works” method of celebrating American 
independence. 

When it appears, from statistics gath- 
ered by the Chicago Tribune, that over 
fifty persons were killed and more 
than 3,100 were injured, as the re- 
sult ‘of last year’s celebration of the 
glorious Fourth, notwithstanding the 
constant cheapening of human life, it 
really seems as if it was about time 
to call a halt, even if the property loss 
of over a quarter of a million dollars 
be entirely di ded. Last year Wis- 
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consin enacted a law prohibiting the sale 
and use of giant’ firecrackers, which was 
a manifestation of the trend of public 
opinion against the time-honored method 
of celebrating, and in favor of an. ob- 
servance of the day that is “safer and 
saner.” Wisconsin’s example has been 
followed this year by the State of Iowa, 
and in that State it will henceforth be a 
misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment 
or fine to fire off revolvers, toy guns or 
firecrackers on the Fourth of July. The 
protest of the Iowa youth against this law 
will find as a foil thereto the approval of 
the fire insurance interests, which have 
millions of dollars at stake in that com- 
monwealth. The old time celebration of 
July 4th is trembling on the brink of dis- 
continuance. When the examples of 
Wisconsin and Iowa have been followed 
in the other States of the Union and it is 
possible to enjoy a quiet Independence 
Day it will be a continual source of won- 
der why we did not sooner come to abol- 
ishing thebarbarous method of celebration 
that has too long prevailed. The passing 
of the old time Fourth of July is coming. 
It may not. pass as quickly as did the 
catching of wolves alive with his hands 
as proposed by John Abernathy, United 
States marshal of Guthrie, Oklahoma, as 
a Fourth of July celebration, which was 
interdicted by President Roosevelt, but it 
will pass. It ought to pass. 
ww 


Dr. Walter R. Gillette and Robert C. 
Granniss, both of whom were vice presi- 
dents of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany under Richard A. McCurdy, were 
indicted this week by the special Insur- 
ance Grand Jury. Against Dr. Gillette 
there are six counts, five for forgery and 
one for perjury. Two indictments lie 
against Mr. Granniss, one for forgery 
and one because of his alleged filing of 
a false report with the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance at Albany. Bail 
for $10,000 in the case of Gillette and 
$5,000 in the case of Granniss was ac- 
cepted, and both cases go over until Sep- 
tember. A feature of the Grand Jury”s 
presentment was the scathing manner in 
which reference was made therein to 
making scapegoats of the dead. Further 
action regarding the insurance investiga- 
tion will not be taken before August. 
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Financial 


The Wabash at Pittsburg 


On the 7th inst..the last spike was 
driven in the link connecting the Wabash 
Railroad at Pittsburg with the Carnegie 
steel mills and all the other large manu- 
facturing plants of the Pittsburg district. 
Some years ago Mr. Carnegie entered 
into an agreement with the Gould inter- 
ests, promising to give the Wabash sys- 
tem one-fourth of the Carnegie Steel 
Company’s freight business whenever 


that system should be extended to Pitts-. 


burg. The coming of the Wabash was 
opposed, quite naturally, by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, and the pro- 
jected extension has been made only after 
much delay. At great cost the obstacles 
have been overcome. At the same time 
the Wabash is constructing short 
branches for the accommodation of old 
coal properties and the development of 
new ones. Some progress has recently 
been made toward the completion of its 
line to the coast at Baltimore. 
interesting chapter in the history of 
American railways and of railway finance 
ends with the completion of the Wabash’s 
Pittsburg connection. Among the inci- 
dents in this chapter have been the con- 
troversy between the Pennsylvania and 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
the chopping down of the Western 
Union’s poles on the Pennsylvania’s lines, 
and certain features of the long decline 
of stock market values in 1904. Mr. 
Carnegie’s freight traffic agreement will 
be carried out by the Steel Corporation. 


s 
Trolley and Steam 


It was recently announced that the ne- 
gotiations of President Mellen, of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company, for the purchase of 
the Rhode Island Securities Company, 
which controls the trolley system of 
Providence and neighboring towns, had 
come to nothing, his proposition having 
been declined by the owners of the prop- 
erty. President Mellen’s railway system 
is strongly fortified against trolley com- 
petition in the territory between New 
York and Boston (except in that part of 
it which lies between Providence and 
Boston), by its control of the trolley lines 
of New Haven, Hartford, Springfield and 
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other cities, in all about 700 miles of elec- 
tric road. By the acquisition of the Provi- 
dence lines its defenses would have been 
made ‘almost complete. We hear now, 
however, that a new electric road from 
Providence to Worcester. is to be con- 
structed, for freight as well as for pas- 
sengers, and that it will enter Providence 
by agreement with the company owning 
that city’s lines; also that a project for a 
thru electric line from Providence to 
Boston is in a very promising condition. 
The Massachusetts Commissioners have 
granted freight rights to trolley roads in 
Brockton and neighboring places, and 
there will be thru trolley freight service 
from Providence to Brockton by way of 
Taunton. Trolley competition with steam, 
especially in freight service, appears to 
be growing in this part of Southern New 
England, which promises to become quite 
interesting to those who are watching the 
development of electric transportation 
service. 
a 

New York’s new tax on_ stock 
transfers yielded to the State $6,232,498 
in the year ending on June Ist, which 
was the first year of the law. 


....The surplus of the Union Trust 
Company of -New York, of which Ed- 
ward King is president, was not cor- 
rectly given last week. The proper fig- 
ures are $7,926,618.64. 

....The Middlesex Banking Com- 
pany, of Middletown, Conn., of which 
Robert N. Jackson is president, will pay 
on presentation, with interest to date of 
payment, debentures due November rst. 


....One of the crop authorities esti- 
mates this year’s increase of wheat acre- 
age in the Canadian Northwest at 10 per 
cent., and predicts that the crop of 1906 
will be from 120,000,000 to 125,000,000. 
bushels, 

Js 

....Dividends announced : 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 2% per 
cent., “a July 2d. 
Plaza Bank, Io per cent., payable July 2d. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co. (Preferred), 
quarterly, 14% per cent., payable July 2d. 

Manhattan R’way Co., quately, 1% per 
cent., payable July 2d. 

Am. Can Co. (Preferred), 1% per cent. 
payable July 2d. 

N. Y. County Nat'l Bank, 25 per cent., pay- 
able July 2d. 
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Brought up Healthy and 


ESKAY S 


The mother of the Anderson Twins (Racine, 
Wis.) gives full credit to ESKAY’S FOOD for 
successfully bringing up these children to their 
present state of perfect health and strength 
without one day of sickness. They were 
fed upon it from the time they were one 
month old, and this picture shows them 
at two and a half years when each 
weighed about 35 pounds. They are 
known throughout the neighborhood as 
beautiful examples of what ESKAY’S 
FOOD can do for weak, sickly or mal- 
nourished babies. 

A generous trial sample of ESKAY’S FOOD 


and a copy of our wonderfully helpful book, ** How 
to Care for Baby,” will be sent free on request. 


Write to-day. 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 
462 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 














FOR SALE, $30,000; OR TO RENT 
SUMMER $2,000 

A gentleman’s summer estate on the North 
Shore, Magnolia, Mass. ; 8 acres of wooded land, 
fully furnished house of 17 rooms, 2 baths and 
all modern improvements. Unsurpassed ocean 
view, restricted neighborhood. Stable, stall for 
7 horses. Tennis Court. Plans, ‘photos ’and 
particulars at office of 


_ MICHAEL J. MEAGHER, 
11 Pleasant St., Webster Block, Gloucester, Mass. 














With Good 
- SECURITY 


The gpportunity to obtain s - fog = 
on savin 5% per year—offered by the 
industrial Savings and Loan Company, is 
worthy the investigation of all careful in- 
vestors. 

Lg pe Savings of = Com- 
pan: a strong, progressive, man- 
ome | savings tution that has been 

ESTABLISHED 13 YEARS 
Conducted under Supervision of 

NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 

Assets of $1,750,000 protect our patrons. 
The judicious investment of funds placed 
in our care—loans being made upon the 
v best class of New York and suburban 
real estate, to home builders—under the 
above capable management and su 
ion, enable us to pay 5% PER YEAR upon 
savings accounts, and earnings are 
for every day funds are left with us, no 
matter when received or when withdrawn. 
Remittances made quarterly or semi-an- 

nually by check, or 
compoun as de- 


sired. 

Write for full par- 
ticulars and let us re- 
fer you to some of 





Soir 
ain Ys 


19 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


= our patrons in your 
& locality. 
A — oe 
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READING NOTICE 








POPULAR EXCURSION TO ATLANTIC CITY. 
The ao popularity of: the famed Seaside City 


ee oct caves Gensel ty ae and the 

three hour service qoeiat ew Jersey 

tral places Atlantic City within the reach of 7 — 

ers. The Beach itself ay *. Menge 4 Ea 

piers and dwalk ar = halt 

| apna geey poured Mg, = - rome ‘tus base, The 
4 po Ragen Be a mn mney A 

tic Ci n une 1 
= "Special Three Expr will leave New 


at 8 a. m.; 
ity until 7 dD ae affor 
nity age. Gy BF day.—adv. 





PIKE COUNTY 
SAWKILL HOUSE 


MILFORD, PENNA., PIKE CO. 


Trout Season now open. 
PERCY LYMAN, Prop. 


Open all the year. 





WASHINGTON INN and Cottages 
Phoenicia, N. oe 


Samuel Proskey, 52 Broadway 








HARTSHORN 


Self Acting Spring Rollers 


‘Each improved HARTS- 
HORN SHADE ROLLER— 
no tacks required—is perfect 
when it leaves the actory 
and does act right. That's 


the way it is made. 
Wood Rollers—Tin Rollers 


Sold everywhere in good 
stores. Be sure to look on 
the label for the script signa- 
ture of Stewart Hartshorn, 
never omitted, and thus avoid 
trouble and expense. 





‘Telephone 











Duplication 


ITS RESULTS ELSEWHERE 


Of the total Independent Telephone 


Subscribers in 
Chicago 78 per cent 
Philadelphia 73 “ - 
Adanta 65:..-> 
Baltimore ere 
Buffalo 3°: * 


are also Bell subscribers, and therefore have 


TWO BOOKS TO CONSULT 
TWO BELLS TO ANSWER 
TWO BILLS TO PAY 


There can be no such thing as Telephone 


competition. 
The correct phrase is— 


TELEPHONE 
DUPLICATION 
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REED @ 
IBARTON Ce: 


SILVER SMITHS 
and JEWELERS 
Diamonds, Watches, Sterling Sil- 
ver, Cut Glass, Leather Goods, 
Canes, Umbrellas, Art Stationery 





For June Weddings 


An exceptionally large and 
rich display of Silverware 
suitable for Wedding Gifts, 
notably Tea and Coffee 
Services, Fruit Bowls, Flower 
Baskets, Relish Dishes, 
Candlesticks, Compotiers, 
etc., at prices most attractive. 


| FIFTH AVENUE 
Cor. 32nd Street 
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Ladies’ and Gents’ 


SADDLES 











$10.00 and Up 





C.M. Moseman @ Bro. 


128 Chambers St., New York 





BUILDING FOOD 
To Bring the Babies Around 





When a little human machine (er a large one) ae 
wrong, nothing is so important as the selection of food 
to bring it around again. 


“My little baby boy fifteen months old had pneumonia, 
then came in fever, and no sooner had he got over 
these than he began to cut teeth and, being so weak, he 
oe Seay thrown into convulsions,” says a Colorado 
mother. 


“TI decided a ch might help, so took him to Kansas 
City for a visit. en we got there he was so very 
weak when he would cry he would sink away and 
like he would die. 


“When I reached my sister’s home she said ee a 
that we must feed him Grape-Nuts and, altho Ii 
never used the fi we got some and for a 
gave him just the juice of Grape-Nuts and milk. He got 
stronger so quickly we were soon feeding him the Grape- 
Nuts itself and in a wonderfully short time he fattened 
right up and became strong and well. 


she is a str healthy baby and has been. ou will see 

from the little photograph I send you what a strong, 

chubby ze the boy is now, but he didn’t look any- 
ing | at before we foun is nourishing 


Grape-Nuts nourished him back to strength 
so weak he couldn’t keep any other food on his stomach,” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

All children can be built to a more sturdy and healthy 
condition upon Grape-Nuts and cream. he food con- 
tains the elements nature demands, from which to make 
the soft ery. filling in the nerve centres and brain. A 
well fed brain strong, sturdy nerves absolutely in- 
sure a healthy body. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, “The Road to 
Wellville.” 








feWIS® GoncER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 

THE “PREMIER” 

Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt end careful attention. 


130 and 132 WEST PORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 

















WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE—. 
less. Entire 





half interest. cath of Dalsimsne Bost 
or 
Buyer, care this paper. 














1835 


1906 


Hats Up To Date 


E. Willard Jones announces the open- 

ing of his Summer Straw Hats. Large 

line to select from, in exclusive styles, 

up to date, at most attractive prices. 
E. WILLARD JONES, 


Late BIRD & OO., 


49 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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THE NEVADA BUNKER HILL MINING COMPANY. 


Principal Office, ELKO, NEVADA. Mines at BULLION, NEVADA. 
CAPITAL, $500,000 
$300,000 Stock Outstanding $200,000 Treasury Stock 


This Company owns and controls fifteen claims (220 acres) of mineral bearing 
ground carrying Gold, Silver, Lead and Copper, and is at present engaged in 
driving a main working low level tunnel, 7x9, a distance of 3,000 feet, to tap 
the known ore bodies at great depth, and for this purpose is offering one hundred 
thousand (100,000) shares of Treasury stock at a special price of 30 cents per 
share, and issues with each Certificate a written guarantee to repay purchasers of 
this special stock its purchase price (30 cents) from the first net earnings of the 
mines ; after that to participate in dividends with the rest of stock outstanding. 

The tunnel is in over 400 feet now and ore should be found within 1,000 feet. 

Prospectus and full information on application. 

The Company refers by permission tothe First National Bank or the Hender- 
son Banking Co., at Elko, Nevada. Subscriptions are invited. 


J. R. EBY, Sec’y. GEO. Ss. BROWN, President. 


Gnited States Trust Company of Mew Pork. 


45-41 WALL STREET : 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $12,000,000. 


The Company te ALES DERON MUST EE Cod EURBIEN. © EXECUTOR. 


Deposits may be made and withdrawn at any time, subject to a notice of five days, if required ; 
interest is allowed thereon for the whole time and Certificates issued therefor, 





















EDWARD W. SHELDON, D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice-President. 2nd Vice- President. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
TRUSTEES 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, WM. D. SLOA JOHN J. PH 
WILLIS JAM CHARLES 8. SMI GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, JOHN 8. KEN Y, 
STEWART, WM. ROCKEFELLE FRANK AN . O. M 
SEN RHOADES, ALEXANDER #8. OR woo F. VIETOR, LEWIS ©. LEDYARD, 
BY BROWN WILLIAM H. MACY, JBR., AMES ‘AN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
N PAYNE WHITNEY, JOHN CLAFLIN, 








Rolling Partitions | Crouch & 


wont efosive anti tor Fitzgerald 


and Balbo Buildings into small 





SEIS Ee: | or, 
sound proof andairtight; easily | s Lightest, 
with Blackboard surtace, Fitted, Best Luggage. 
to new 7 old buidings, Veet iu 
Se oan 17 Bradway 

roacway, 

B 

mete | — —* —— 723 Sixth Avenue. 


JAS. 6. WILSON MFG. CO. 


5 West 29th Street, New York War drobe Trunks 
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Q0 /GUARANTEED 
0 Preferred 
**Bond Shares’’ $100 each. 
Pay 3% cash semi-annually. 
Write for Booklet FP. 
New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 
Business Established 10 years. 


Large profits paid Stockholders. 
Surplus grows steadily. 


SECURITY 400% 























Security Convenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 
OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
BOXES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 
Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 
To the Holders of 


Temporary Certificates issued by the 
undersigned for the Bonds of the 


Imperial Japanese Government 
4%% STERLING LOAN 


(Second Series) 
DUE JULY 10, 1925. 

Notice is hereby given that the bonds of the above loan 
will be ‘ready for delivery at the office of the undersigned, 
on and after JUNE 14, 1906, upon presentation and sur- 
render of Temporary Certificates representing the same. 
Not more than 100 schedules will be received on any one 
day. Holders transmitting Temporary Certificates will 
please indicate whether they wish the bonds sent by regis- 
tered mail or by express at their expense and risk. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO.” 


52 William Street. 
New York, June 1st, 1906. 


PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 








Will pay upon presentation, with interest to date of pay- 
ment, DEBENTURE of Series D49 and D 55, 
due November Ist, 1906 


AFTER 30 YEARS 


Sead for ourNew M after 3 years. 
Our splendid has developed out of .nis vast ex- 
Our mortgages upon homes Eastern 
a < net you six per cent. = there is no better 
on 
Wels todue lor he Now Moseae 


PERKINS & COMPANY, e Lawrence, Kansas 








The Best Buy Among the Divi- 
dend-Paying Coppers 


THE 


SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY 


claims the primacy among copper in- 
vestments for the following reasons: 


1. Its property is situated in one of the best mineralized 
districts of North America. 

2. It has by far the largest property in the district. 

3- Its ores carry gold and silver values enough to pay 
the entire cost of production, leaving the copper as a by- 
product, costing nothing. We could give away our copper 
and keep up our dividends. 

4. It has 270,000 tons of ore already in sight—marked 
out and ready to take down—within the first four hun- 
dred feet in depth of only three of the Company’s sixty- 
two mines. 

5. The ore in sight is being steadily and rapidly in- 
creased by every day’s development work. he amount 
above mentioned is only a fraction of a per cent. of what 
will be in sight when all its mines are op , and opened 
to full depth. Its ore bodies are practically inexhaustible, 
at least in this generation. 

6. The ore yields a net profit of from $5 to $100 a ton 
over and above all expenses of mining, transportation and 
reduction, 

7. The profits on the ore now in sight and already 
tested and measured—although it is only a small frac- 
tion of one per cent. of the ores we may reasonably ex- 
pect in the mines—will be more than enough to pay divi- 
dends equal to the entire capitalization of the Company. 
If there was not a pound of ore below four hundred 
feet in the mines being worked or in any one of our 
other mines, the stock would be a good purchase at pres- 
ent prices. 

8. The ore bodies persistently increase in size and the 
ores in richness as greater depth is obtained. The silver 
values are about constant. The copper, carrying with it 
the gold, steadily increases. 

9. We are already producing, earning and paying divi- 
dends, although we are spending two dollars of our 
earnings in betterments and in increasing the plant sv 
as to earn more dividends to every one dollar we pay 
out in dividends now. 


10. The development of our mines is far ahead of our 
reduction plant. We are using the larger part of our 
om earnings and all the proceeds of the sale of 

reasury Stock in increasing the plant to the point where 
we can handle the ores we already have in sight and 
the still greater volume of ore that is steadily coming in 
sight with the progress of the development work. 

The dividends we are paying now are only a flea bite 
to what we shall be able to pay later. 

11. The Company is che most moderately capitalized 
of any of the copper producers that have recently en- 
tered the field. It has only three-fifths of the capitaliza- 
tion of the Mitchell and three-tenths that of the Greene 
Consolidated, and yet it has a property fully the equal 
in magnitude and richness of either of them. 

12. The Company is known and celebrated in all the 
country round for the economy and efficiency of its man- 
agement. We make the assertion and defy contradiction, 
that we have accomplished more work for the money 
spent during the last three years than any other copper 
producing company in Mexico or the United States. 

13. One thousand dollars invested in SAN LUIS stock 
at present prices is likely to yield greater profit than the 
same amount of money invested in any other copper 
producing company. 

Further particulars will be given and prices quoted on 
application. 








MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary 
27 William Street, New York 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


—Or— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 








DIVIDENDS 


INTERBOROUGH-METROPOLITAN 
COMPANY. 
Hetten of payment of dividend on the preferred stock. 
martecty dividend of One and one-quarter per cent. 
ween the preferred stock of this Company has 
vom Monday, July 2d, 1906, to stock- 
t the close of business on Monday, June 


For “+ purpose of such dividend, the transfer books will 
close at 3 P. M. on Mond ay June 18th, 1906, and reopen 


at 10 o’clock on Tuesday, 84 
H. M. FISHER, Secretary. 





holders vx wea 





Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company 

To the holders of. Stock Trust Cretstoetes issued under 
vee Trust Agreement dated May 14th 

The Board of Directors of the - a righ Rapid Lge 
Company, having declared a dividend o oo, Monday all 
the capital stock of the Company, payable 
July 2d, 1906, to stockholders of 
June 20th, 1906, holders of Stock Trust Certificates” = 
referred to are hereby notified that upon receipt of said 
dividend the undersigned will pay to the respective holders 
of such Stock Trust Certificates an amount equal to the 
dividend upon the number of shares of stock standing in 
the name of the unde 
those specified in se Stoc! 
and that the same will be paid on Monday, J 2d, 1906, 
to the holders of said Stock PTrust Certificates of record on 

1906, at 3:00 o’clock P. M. 


HARLES B. 5s 
by AUGUST BELMONT & COMPA 
duly authorised agents. 
June 6th, 1906. 


. MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY 


an bh Soot Transit Company, 
ag -ninth Quester: Dividend. 
rk Row, ae he ~~ 11th, 1906. 





at the 
on Friday, June 15th, 1906, at three o’clock 


“The transfer books will ” seopened on Wednesday, June 
27th, 1006 at 10 one 4 
. Ww. ‘ceWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


ps Se CAN COMPANY 


dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
2, = day been declared wu the Pre- 
8 


1906. The Transfer Books will be closed 
ferred Stock from June 17th to July 2d, 1906, 
Will mail checks. 


clusive. N, 
Dated New York, June 5th, p08” a, 
J. G. WHITE @ COMPARY, INC. 


43-49 Exchange Place, 
New York City 4 


TO me ae (thirteenth quarter) of ONE AND ONE- 
July y hs Fe has 

any EF, oy the Board at of Direetors. 
GEO, W. BUNNELL, Treasurer. 











NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
NBW YORK, June 7th, 1906. 


108th DIVIDEND 


The directors of this bank have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of twenty-five per cent. as payable 
July 2, 1906, to the stockholders of record. e transfer 
books will be closed from June 8th to i 1906, both 
inclusive. JAMES C. ‘SRO ER, Cashier. 





THE PLAZA BANK, ' 


New York, June 6th, 1906. 
A dividend of TEN (10) PER ‘CENT. has this day been 
eo rye an bg Bre 23d ie nd Bf 8d 
ra er ose June t reo’ mn JU . 
1908. nM CLARKE, Cesnier 





INSURANCE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








Pam; rates, values for sent on appli- 
cation to the Company's Office. = - 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 





aoneary ™ 1906 


ASSETS, 803,304.60 
LIABI LITIES, - . +51 ene a 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 


wants. 








“4 


ed 


ve 
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National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


Established in 1850. Operating in 44 States. 
JoszrH A. De Boss, President. 
JameEs T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
James B. EsTEzx, 2d Vice-Prest. 
Osman D. OLark, Secretary. 
H. M. OuTiEs, Treasurer. 
A. B. Brspez, Med. Director. 
0. E. Mouton, Actuary. 
F. A. How.anp, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1906, and gained during 
the past decade : 


Assets - - $34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 
Surplus ad 3,821,752.51 Gain, 165% 
Insurance- 145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term, 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 

















The Tale of 
the Hiding Straw 


The bashfulness of one wisp is not re- 
marked : but suppose the whole stack took 
a notion to hide? You may not miss the 
loss of one opportunity to insure your life, 
but don’t wind up with a whole stack of 
‘*] didn’ts.” This is one ‘‘I should” 
chance, of the best-and-cheapest. 


The Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 








Teeneuen INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss or 
to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
L. B. BRAINERD, President.and Treasurer. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE. Secre Secretary. 
L. ¥. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 





THE 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Organized March 28d, 1853 


Fifty-third Annual Statement, January 1, 1906. 


ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks and Offices................ 1,902 08 
nt Me. Sheksbbibbacdves osc ntscccbieda oera eae 76 
Bonds and Mort; gages pbwktindeseseoecsine cba 237,100 00 
SUDO GUE TRNIIIE: 0s oc dctinvon csiccecadeccese 1,413,345 00 
See He - Ss wns 04) even keewdes ce ve vsedes 44,250 00 
Premiums in Course Ua Collection.......... ,921 80 
Interest Due and Accrued............ese0. 18,887 81 
Rents Accrued and Other Se 5,311 45 
$2,884,647 40 
LIABILITIES 

Se GREE. «5 codebcaseveuuksectiedctned $250,000 00 
Reserve for —y  aitbinns ¢0e'6eet seks 1,004,604 43 

Reserve for Taxes, Commis- 
sions and All Other. Miabilities Diiececetees 187,326 74 
GEE 00 vei cchsdvcude sss cbuastsvcctene 1,402,716 23 
$2,884,647 40 


Ratio of Losses and Expenses to Premiums 
for the Year, 88.55 per cent. 


MARSHALL 8S. DRIGGS, President. 
FREDERICK H. WAY, F. H. DOUGLASS, 
Secretary. General Agent. 


W. H. BROWN, B. W. LYON, Assistant Secretaries. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 








Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 








The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
— P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 

JAS. L. LI INGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres't 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 
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SOOT SSS SESE SOE SSS SS SESS SFOS EFOFOO OF FOS FFFFSOOOO OOO OEFOOHOEDEFOOE: 


Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies’ 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims § 


eeeeeeeeeee eo eee 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 


290-292 BROADWAY, NEw. YORK 
PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y 
SSESSSSSSSSSSSHSHSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSSSSCSCSSSSSSsSSSSseSCsesesosoeoseoeeoeoeeeeoe o@ 
1850 THE 
United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = = = President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY....Prest. Title oom and 


Co. 
WM. H. PORTER Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 








Alidhilodp 


OF NEW YORK 


AS an established record for progressive. 
ness, liberality and clearness of its 


Good men, whether engettonnins in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s . 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York;City 


policy-contracts. It was the first company 
to intreduce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 
Provision ie also made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment 





CORNER (9 STREET 


BIN DERS to hold thirteen copies of Tux 


INDEPENDENT. will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. . 








Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 





The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





